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PREFACE AND EXFLANATIOll. 



To rcACH LEARNERS thoM Organic conditiona which indicate chancter, 
is the first object of this manual ; and in order to render it aoceanble to 
all, it condenses facts and conditions, rather than elaborates argamenta-^ 
because to expound Fhrenologj is its highest proof— states laws and 
resalts, and leaves them upon their naked merits ; embodies recent dia* 
coveries; and crowds into the fewest possible words and pages just what 
learners need to know ; and, hence, requires to be studied rather than 
merely read. ** Short, yet clear," is its motto. Its nnmerons illnstrativa 
engravings give the resalts of very extensive professional observations and 
experience. 

To RECORD CHARAOTSR IS its socond object. In doing this, it describes 
those organic conditions which affect and indicate character in seven de- 
grees of power — ^large, very large, fall, average, moderate, smaU, and very 
small, and refers those who have their physiological and phrenological 
conditions correctly marked in the accompanying tables, to those para- 
graphs which both describe themselves, and also contain specific di- 
rections how to PERFECT THEIR characters and improve children. Its 
plan for recording character is seen at a glance in the following 

EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 

Those physiological and phrenological conditions marked large have 
a powerful and almost controlling inflaence over feeling* and conduct, 
both single and in combination, and engross weaker ones into their 
service. Vert large organis conditions are sovereign kings over 
character and conduct, and singly and in combination with each other, 
or with large organs, direct and sway their possessor. Full organs play 
subordinate pirts, yet are seen and felt, and exert more real than appa> 
rent influence. Average ones have considerable, yet a limited influence, 
bat it is mainly in combination with large ones, thou^ ch^y Rff^rA 
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eharactei more than thej seem to. Moderate facalties are below par 
in fiict, and still more so m appearance ; exert a limited inflaence ; and 
)eave character defective in these respects. Shall organs are so de- 
ficient as easily to be perceived ; leaver their possessor weak and faulty in 
these points ; and should be assiduously cultivated ; while yert small 
ones render him almost idiotic in these functions. 

This table is so constructed as to record the actual power, or qualily 
■cd quantity of the physical and mental functions, as deduced from size 
and activity combined^ and tliis is dene by means of dots or written 
figures placed opposite the names of the organs and temperaments, and 
the printed figures in the squares thus marked, designate the number of 
the page in this work which contains the corresponding description of 
character ; and these paragraphs, thus referred to in the body of the 
work, have figures attached to them, referring to the pages of " Fowler's 
Phrenology,** where an elaborate description of the several functions are 
discussed at length, with numerous combinations which shade and tone 
the character. 

The six left hand colunms refer to the pages of this work, while the 
two right hand ones refer to those numbered paraoraphs found through- 
cat " Physiology,** " Self-Culture," and " Memory,*' which contain direc- 
tioos for cultivating, restraining, and rightly directing whatever physical 
functions or mental faculties may require either, both in adults and chil- 
dren ; so that these works, in conjunction with a correct marking in these 
tables, furnish a complete directory for obviating faults, supplying defects, 
developing excellencies, and perfecting one's self and children. ^ 

Faculties marked with an upward cur^e, thus, ^-^, in the several 
■qnarea, are deficient, and require cultivation ; while those marked with 
s downward curve, thus, >^, are liable to excess or perversion, and 
should be carefully guarded and rightly directed; while + signifies 
about one third larger ; and — one third smaller than a dot would indi- 
oate in the same place, thus rendering one scale equal to twenty-one. 

MARKING THE CHART BY FIGURES. 

Some persons who record examinations prefer to use numerals to indi- 
cate the size of the organs. We describe the organs in seven degrees of 
power, and to indicate those degrees, employ the written Iigures, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7. When thus used, 1 means vert small; 2, small; ? mode 
rate; 4, AVERAQi; 5, pull; 6, large; 7, vert large. The signs -f- 
•— > ^ N^, mean ;he same as in the above table. 



THE SELF.OSTRUCTOR. 



SECTION I. 



fHYSIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS AS AFFECTING AND INDICAT. 
ING CHARACTER. 

I. — ^VALUE 07 8ELF-KN0WLSDQB. 

** Knowucdox 18 power*' — to aocomplish, to enjoy — and theie are tiie 
only ends for which man was created. All knowledge confen tfait 
power. Thus, how incalcolablj, and in how many ways, have receot 
discoveries in chemistry enhanced hnman happiness, of which the lociftr 
match fomishes a home example. Increasing knowledge in agricaltnre 
is doubling the means of hnman sustenance. How immeasurably have 
modern mechanical improvements nraltiplied, and cheapened all fSbm 
comforts of life. . How greatly have steamboats and railroads added to 
die former stock of hnman success and pleasures. Similar remarks apply 
to all other kinds of knowledge, and as it increases from age to age will 
it proportionally multiply all forms of human happiness. In &ct, ita 
inherent nature and legitimate e6fect is to promote every species of eigoy^ 
roent and success. Other things being equal, those who know most, by 
a law of things, can both accomplish and enjoy most ; while ignorance 
Instead of beiufl; bliss, is the greatest cause of human weakness, wicked- 
ness, and woe. Hence, to in lighten man, is the way to reform and 
perfect him. 

But sELF-knnwledge is, of all its other kuids, both the most useftd and 
pr3motive of personal and universal happiness and success. '< Know 
thyself" was written, in golden capitals, upon the splendid temple of 
Delphos, as the most in^portant maxim the wise men of (* reece could 
transmit to unborn generations ; and the Scriptures wisely. *mmaud oa 
t ) *' search our own hearts." Since all happiness flows frci n obeying^ 
and all pain from violating, the laws or our being, to kaow our own 
selves is to knov/ these laws, and becomes the first step in the road of 
their obedience, which is life. Self-knowledge, by teaching the laws and 
conditions of life and health, l«cumeB the mo«l Q^c:^\QiV)& m^-^s^ ^1 ^SP?» 
1* 
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longing the former and increasing the latter — both of which areparamoufU 
conditions of enjoying and accomplishing. It also shows us our natural 
talents, capabilities, virtues, vices, sti'ong and weak points, liabilities to 
err, etc., and thereby points out, unmistakably, those occupations and 
spheres in which we can and cannot succeed and shine ; and develops 
the laws and conditions of human and personal virtue and moral per- 
fection, as well as of vice, and how to avoid it. It is, therefore, the 
qaintessence of aU knowledge ; places its possessor upon the very acme 
of enjoyment and perfection ; and bestows the highest powers and richest 
treasures mortals can possess. In short, to know ourselves perfectly, is 
to know every law of our being, every condition of happiness, and every 
cause of suffering ; and to practice such knowledge, is to render ourselves 
as perfectly happy, throughout every department of our being, as ^e can 
possibly be and live. And since nothing in nature stands alone, but each 
is reciprocally related to all, and all, collectively, form one magnificent 
whole — since all stars and v/orlds mutually act and react upon each other, 
to cause day and night, summer and winter, sun and rain, blossom and 
fruit; since every genus, species, and individual throughout nature is 
second or sixteenth cousin to every other ; and since man is the epitome 
of universal nature, the embodiment of all her functions, the focus of all 
her light, and representative of all her perfections — of course to understand 
him thoroughly is to know all things. Nor can nature be studied advan- 
tageously without him for a text-book, nor he without her. 

Moreover, since man is composed of mind and body, both reciprocally 
and most intimately related to each other — since his mentality is mani- 
fested only by bodily organs, and the latter depends wholly upon the 
former, of course his mind can be studied only through its organic rela- 
tions. If it were manifested independently of his physiology, it might b© 
studied separately, but since all his organic conditions modify his mental- 
ity, the two must be studied together. Heretofore humanity has been 
studied by piece-meal. Anatomists have investigated only his organic 
structure, and there stopped ; and mental philosophers have studied him 
metaphysically, wholly regardless of all his physiological relations ; while 
theologians have theorized upon his moral faculties alone ; and hence 
their utter barrenness, from Aristotle down. As if one should study no- 
thing but the trunk *" a tree, another only its roots, a third its leaves, or 
fruit, without compounding their researches, of what value is such piece- 
meal study ? If the physical man constituted \)ne whole being, and tho 
mental another, their separate study might be useful ; but since all we 
know of mind, and can do with it, is manifested and done whnPy by 
means of physical instruments — especially since every possible condition 
and change of the physiology co/respondingly affects the mentality — of 
course thecr mutual relations, and the laws of their reciprocal action,. 
taatt h9 iziwstjgfatei C9Uectively. Besides, every mental philosopher haf 
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dednoed his syBteiii from hk own closet cogitations, and hence their babel- 
like confbsion. Bat within the last half century, a new star, or rather 
son, has arisen upon the horizon of mind —a son which puts the finger of 
SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY upon cverj mental foculty, and discloses those 
fhygiolMgieal conditions which affect, increase or diminish, purify or oor- 
rnpt, or in any other way modify, either the mind itself, or its products- - 
thought, feeling, and character — and thereby reduces mentsd study to 
tbat^ame tangible basis o{ proportion in which all science consists; lear- 
ing nothing dark or doubtful, but developing the true science of mind, 
and the laws of its action. Of this, the greatest of all discoveries, Glall 
was the author, and Phrenology and Physiology the instruments whidi 
conjointly embrace whatever appertains to mind, and to man, in all his 
organic relations, show how to perfect the former by improving the 
latter, and disclose speciGc signs of character, by which we may know 
ourselves and our fellow-men with certainty — a specibs of knowledge 
most delightful in acquisition, and valuable in application. 

2. — STRUCTURB CORRESPONDS WITH OHARAOTER. 

Throaghout universal nature, the structure of all things is powerful or 
weak, hard or sof^, coarse or fine, etc., in accordance with its functioiM; 
and in this there is a philosophical fitness or adaptation. What immense 
power of function trees put forth, to rear and sustain aloft, at such great 
mechanical disadvantage, their ponderous load and vast canvas of leaves, 
limbs, and fruit or seeds, spread out to all the surgings of tempestuous 
winds and storms ; and the textttre of wood is as compact and firm as ita 
functional power is prodigious. Hence its value as timber. But tender 
vegetables, grains, etc., require little power, and accordingly are fragile 
in structure. Lions, tigers, hyenas, and all powerfully strong beasts, 
have a correspondingly powerful organic structure. The muscular 
strength of lions is so extraordinary, that seizing wild cattle by the 
neck, they dash through thicket, marsh, and ravine, for hours together, 
as a cat would drag a squirrel, and their roar is most terrific ; and so 
|>owerful is their structure, that it took Drs. McClintock, Allen, myself, 
and two experienced *' resurrectionists,'' four hours, though we worked 
with might and main, just to cut off a magnificent Numidian lion's head. 
So hard and tough were the muscles and tendons of his neck, that cutting 
Ihem seemed like severing wire, and af^er slitting all we could, we were 
finally obliged to employ a powerful purchase to start them. It took over 
.hree hard days* work to remove his skin. So compact are the skins of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, alligator, and some other animals of great muscular 
might, that rifle-balls, shot against them, flatten ard fall at their feet— - 
their structure being as dense as their strength is mighty —while feeble 
animals have a correspondingly soft atracttxre. \ti \\>s» xoasaMKt^^^^sMiv 
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of atrong penous is dense and most elastic, while those oi weakly onet 
■re flabby, and yield to pressore. 

Moreover, fineness of texture manifests exquisiteness of sensibility, as 
seen by contrasting human organism and feelings with brutes, or fine- 
haired persons with coarse-haired. Of coarse, a similar relation and adap- 
tation exist between all other organic characteristics and their functions. 
In short, it is a law as philosophical as universal, that the structure of ali 
beings, and of each of their organs, corresponds perfectly with their funo 
tions — a law based in the very nature and fitness of things, and governing 
all shades and diversities of organization and manifestation. Accordingly. 
ttiose who are coarse-skinned are coarse in feeling, and coarse-grained 
throughout ; while those finely organized are fine-minded, and thus of all 
other textures of hair, skin, etc. 

3. — SHAPE CORRESPONDS WITH OHARAOTEK 

Matter, in its primeval state, was " without form, and void," or gaa> 
eous, but slowly condensing, it solidified or crystallized mto minerals 
and rocks — ^and all rocks and minerals are crystalline — which, decom 
posed by sun and air, form soil, and finally assume organic, or animal and 
vegetable formys. All crystals assiime angular forms, and all vegetables 
and animals those more or less gpherical, as seeds, fruits, etc., in propor- 
tion as they are lower or higher in the creative scale ; though other con 
ditions sometimes modify this result. 

Nature also manifests certain types of character In and by corresponding 
types of form. Thus all trees bear a general resemblance to all other 
trees in growth and general character, and also in shape ; and those most 
nearly allied in character approximate in shape, as pine, hemlock, firs, 
etc., while eveiy tree sf a given kind is shaped like all others of that 
kind, in bark, limb, leaf, and fruit. So all grains, grasses, fruits, and 
every bear, horse, elephant, and human being bear a close resemblance 
to all others of its kind, both in character and configuration, and on this 
resemblance all scientific classification is based. And, since this general 
correspondence exists between all the divisions and subdivisions into 
classes, genera, and species of nature's works, of course the resemblance 
is perfect between aU the details of outward forms and inward mental 
characteristics ; for this law, seen to govern nature in the outline, must of 
course govern her in all her minutest details ; so that every existing out- 
ward shape is but the mirrored reflection of its inner likeness. More- 
over, since nature always clothes like mentalities in like shapes, as oak, 
pine, apple, and other trees, and all lions, sheep, fish, etc., in other gen- 
eral types of form, of course the more nearly any two beings approxi- 
mate U each other in mental disposition, do they resemble each other ic 
shape. Thus, not onJv) do tiger fortn aad character always accompany 
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eadi other, bat leoparda, pantben, oati, and all feline tpeoiea reaenible 
tliia tiger sliape more or less closely, according ai their di^KMitiona ap- 
pfoach or depart from his ; and monkeys approach nearer to the hnmao 
ahape, and also mentalitj, than any other animal except orang-oatangs, 
which are still more human both in shape and character, and form the con« 
necting link between man and brute. How absolute and unirerBaly 
therefore, the correspondence, both in general outline and minute detailt 
between shape and character. Hence ttM shape of all things beconea 
a Bare index of its mentality. 

4. ^RBSSHBLAirOB BETWEEN HUMA^ AND ANIMAL PHYSIO ONOMT 

AND OHARAOTBR. 

Moreover, some men closely resemble one or another of the animal 
•peciea, in both looks and character; that is, have the eagle, or bull-dog, 
cr Ikm, or baboon expression of fiice, and when they do, have the correa* 

THE LION FACE. 




DANIEL WEBVniU. 
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ponding chareetorifltics. Thos the lion's head and face aru broad and 
•tout bnilt, with a heavy beard and mane, and a month rendered square 
hj small front and large eye teeth, and its comers slightly turning down- 
ward ; and that human ** Lion of the North" — who takes nold only of some 
great undertaking, which he pursues with indomitable energy, rarely 
pounces on his prey, but when he does, so roars that a nation quakes ; 
demolishes his victim ; and is an intellectual king among men — bears no 
alight phyiiognomical resemblance in his stout form, square face and 
mouth, large nose, and open countenance, to the king of beasts. 

Tristam Burobss, called in Congress the " Bald Eagle, * from his 
having the aquiline or eagle-bill nose, a projection in the upper lip, fall 
ing into an indentation in the lower, his eagle-shaped eyes and eyebrows, 
as seen in the accompanying engraving, eagle-like in character, waa tha 

THE EAGLE FACE. 




No. 2. Tristam Burgess. 

most sarcastic, tearing, and soaring man of his day, John Randolph ex 
cepted. And whoever has a long, hooked, hawk-bUl, or common nose, 
wide mouth, spare form, prominence at the lower and middle part of the 
forehead, is very fierce when assailed, high tempered, vindictive, efl^ 
clent, and aspuing, and will fly higher and fiuther than others. 

TioERS are always spare, muscular, long, full over the eyes, large- 
moathedt and have eyes slanting downward from their outer to inner 
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tmglet; and kninui beings thus pbyuognomioally charaoterized, are fiorofl^ 
donuneeriog, reyengefol, most enterprising, not over humane, a terrar t9 
enemies, and oonspicaoos somewhere. 

BuLL-Doos, generally fleshy, ■qoare-moathed— becaose their tosks pro- 
Jeet and fiont teeth retire — broad-headed, indolent onless roused, bat then 
terribly fierce, baye Uieir correspondent men and women, whose growl- 
logy coarse, heayy yoices, fall habit, logy yet powerfol motions, sqaara 
&ee, do¥ni-tamed comers of month, and general physiognomical caat 
jetoken their second-cousin relationship to this growling, biting race, of 
winch the old line-tender at the Newbargh dock is a sample. 

SwiRx — ^bt, logy, lazy, good-dispositioned, flat and hoUow-nosed— 
have their coasins in large-abdomened, pad-nosed, doable-chinned, tallc»- 
thre, story-enjoying, beer-loving, good-feeling, yes, yeSyhamans, who lore 
aome easy basiness, and hate hard work. 

Horses, oxen, dieep, owls, doves, snakes, and even fix>gs, etc., also 
have their men and women coasins, together with their accompanying 
chamcters. 

These resemblances are more difficult to describe than to recognize ; 
bat the forms of month, nose, and chin, and soand of voice, are the best 
basis of observation. 

5. — ^BEAUTIFUL, HOMELT, ASD OTHER FORMS. 

la accordance with this general law, that shape is as character, well- 
proportioned persons have harmony of featares, and well-balanced minds s 
whereas those, aome of whose features stick right oat, and others fell fiur 
in, have aneven, iI14>a]anoed characters, so that homely, diqointed ez- 
tmoin indicate corresponding interiors, while evenly-balanced and 
ezqaiaitely formed men and women have well-balanced and soscep- 
tible mentalities. Hence, women, more beaatifal than men, have finer 
feolingBy and greater perfection of character, yet are less powerfol— and 
the more beantifiilly formed the woman the more exquisite and per> 
foct her mentality. Trae, some handsome women often make the 
greatest scolds, jast as the sweetest things, when soared, become correa- 
pondingly sour. The finest thmgs, when perverted, become the wont 
These two extremes are the worst tempered — ^those naturally beantifiil 
and fine skinned, become so exquisitely organized, that when perverted* 
they are proportionally bad, and those naturally ugly-formed, become 
ugly by nature. 

Tet ordinary-looking persons are often excellent dispositioned, benevo- 
lent, talented, etc., because they have a few powibful traits, and also foa> 
turea— the very thing we are explaining; ihat is, they have sxtexmbs 
alfice of feoe and character. Thositiithat enc^ ^^vomX:) A ^ubm^m^ 
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hM its correspiDDdeDce in both the organic texture and physiognomieal 
form. To elacidate this fubject folly we must explain another law, that of 

6. ^HOMOOENEOUSNESS, OR ONENESS 07 STRUOTURB. 

Every part of every thing bears an exact correspondence to that thing 
4S ▲ WHOLE. ThoSy tall-bodied trees have long branches and leaves, 
and short-bodied trees, short branches and roots; while creeping vines, as 
the grape, honey-suckle, etc., have long, slim roots that run under ground 
IS extensively as their tops do above. The Rhode Island greening is a 
rfarge, well-proportioned apple, and its tree is large in trunk, Umb, lea^ 
and root, and symmetrical, while the gillifleur is conical and its tree long 
limbed and even high to a peak at the top, while flat and broad-topped 
trees bear wide, flat, sunken-eyed apples. Very thrifty growing trees, 
as the Baldwin, fall pippin, Bartlet, black Tartarian, etc., generally bear 
large fruit, while small fruit, as the seckle pear, lady apple, bell de choisa 
cherry, grow slowly, and have many small twigs and branches. Beauti- 
ful trees that bear red fruit, as the Baldwin, etc., have red inner bark ; 
while yellow and green-colored fruits grow on trees the inner sind of 
whose limbs is yellow or green. Peach-trees, that bear early peaches, 
have deeply-notched leaves, and the converse of late ones ; so that, by 
these and other physiognomical ffigns, experienced nurserymen can tell 
what a given tree is at first sight. 

In accordance with this law of unity of structure, long-handed per- 
sons have long fingers, toes, imns, legs, bodies, heads, and phrenological 
organs ; while short and broad-shouldered persons are short and broad- 
handed and fingered, faced, nosed, and limbed, and wide and low bodied. 
When the bones on the hand are prominent, all the bones, nose included, 
are generally so, and thus of all other characteristics of the hand and any 
other part of the body. Hence, let a hand be thrust through a hole, and 
I will tell the general character of its owner, because if it is large or 
Boiall, hard or soft, strong or weak, firm or flabby, coarse-grained or fine- 
textured, even or prominent, rough or smooth, small-boned or large^ 
boned, or whatever else, lus whole body is built upon the same principle, 
with which his brain and mentality also correspond. Hence small-nosed 
persons have little soul, and large-nosed a great deal of character of some 
kind; large nostrils indicate powerful lungs and bodies; while narrow 
nostrils indicate weak ones. Flat noses indicate flat minds, and promi- 
nent noses strong points of character ; sharp noses, keen, clear intellects 
and intense feelings ; blunt noses, obtuse minds ; long noses, long heads ; 
hollow noses, tame characters; finely-formed noses, well-proportioned 
character, etc.; and thus of every part of the body. And it is meet, 
phflosophical, accordant with the principles of adaptation, that this should 
he ibatf and rstaders obserratioDt on character easy and correct In 
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gtmmaX, too, tall peraona haye high heads, and are more atpiring, aim 
li%h| and seek conspicnonty, while short ones have flat heads, and seek 
worldly pleasures. Tall persons are rarely mean, though ofVen grasping s 
bat yery penorioas persons are often broad boilt Small persons gene- 
rally baye exquisite mentalities, yet aoss power ; while great men are 
nwely dwarfs, though great size often co-exists with sloggishness. To 
partiealarize— there are fonr leading forms which indicate generic char> 
•oteristics, all ezistmg in eyery on* yet in different dmkxxs. They 
•re theses 

7. — ^THS BROAD, OR TITAL 8TRU0TURK. 

Thus, IndiflQ ponies are broad boilt or thick set, and accordingly yery 
lough, hardy, enduring of labor, and tenacious of life, yet less actiye and 
nimble Bull-dogs, elephants, and all round-fiivored animals and ; 

TBS TITAL, OR AITIMAL TEMPERAMENT. 
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bIm) Ulaftrmte this kw. Botnndityi with a moderate-sized head, indicatea 
ancestral longevity; and, unless health has heen abased, renden it posse*- 
nor strong constitationed, slow to ripen, or better as they grow older; full 
of ammal life; self-caring; money-making; fond of animal pleasures; 
good feeling, yet spirited when roosed; impnlsiye; more given to phyai- 
cal than mental action ; better adapted to business than study, and talking 
ttaxk writing; more eloquent than argumentative; wide rather than high 
or long headed ; more glowing than cool in feeling ; and more enthusia» 
tic than logical or deep. The preceding likeness represents this clasa^ 
and his ancestora exceeded 100. He has never been sick; can endure 
any thing, and can never sit much in doors. 



8. 



IfUBCULAB, OR POWBRVUL TBMPKBAMXST, 



Gives projectmg features, bonea, notes, eyebrows, etc., with distinot 
BOSS of muscle; and renders its possesson strong; tough; thoron^ 
foing ; forcible ; easy, yet powerful of motion ; perhaps iow, but very 
itoat *, strongly marked, if not idiosyncratic ; determksal ; md impraHive 
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Kg. 4. Alexander Campbell. 
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LONtt, 0& ACTITS. 



bo& phyrically and mentally, who stamp their chanotar 00 tU dMgr 
tOQoh, of whom Alexander CampVeU k a good example. 

9. — THE LONG, OR AOTIVX FORM, 

€^▼08 ACTiTiTT. Thus the gar 
felle, deer greyhound, weaiel, 
and all long and slim animals, are 
sprightly, light-motioned, agile, 
qaick, nfmhle, and fall of action ; 
and those persons tfans formed are 
restless, wide awake, always do- 
ing, eager, mioonmionly quick to 
think and fsol, sprightly in oon^ 
yersation, versatile in talent, flex- 
ible, saggesttve, abounding in idea, 
apt at most thongs; exposed to cofOf 
sumption, because their action ex« 
eeeda their Strang^, early ripe, 
brilliant, and liable to premators 
exhaustion and disease, because 
the mentality predominates over 
the vitality; of which Captain 
Knight, of the ship "New World," 
who has a world-wide reputation 
for activity, enterprise, daring, 
impetaousneas, promptness, judg- 
ment, eamestneas of execution, 
affability, and sprightliness, fur- 
nishes a good example. 




No. 6. Capt* KmoBT* 



10. THE SHARP AHD ANOULAR, OR MENTAL ORGANIZATIOK, 

Have ardent desires ; intense feelings; keen susceptibilities; e^joy and 
suffer in the extreme ; are whole-souled ; sensitive ; positive in Ukes and 
dislikes; cordial; enthusiastic; impulsive; have their hobbies; abound 
in good feeling, yet are quick-tempered; excitable; liable to extremes; 
too much creatures of feeling, and have a great deal of what we call 
SOUL, or passion, or warmth of feeling. This temperament prevails in 
BRILLIANT writofs or Speakers, who are too refined and sensitive for the 
mass of mankind. They gleam in their career of genius, and are liable 
to bum out their vital powers on the altar of nervous excitability, and 
like Follok, H. K. White, McDonald Clarke, or Leggett, fall victims to 
premature death. Early attention to the physical ts^ucdti^^C c?k1<&x^\s 
would spare to the world the lives and tiBefuVaeoa oil w^tqa ^i ^Qofl^Xs^^p^r 
aatBtMnin the BrmamenX of soienov* 
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No. 0. Voltaire. 



11.-— COMBINATIONS OF TKMPERAMHNT. 

These shapes, or stnictares, called temperaments, however, never ezict 
teparately ; yet since all may be strong, or all weak, or either predomi- 
liant or deficient, of coarse their coHBiifATiONs with each other and with 
the Phrenology exert potent inflaences over character, and pat the ob 
server in possession of both tho outline and the inner temple of character. 

Breadth of organiz«rtiou gives endarance, animal power, and .animal 
ieelings ; and sharpness gives intensity of action, along vtrith mind as mind , 
and the two nnited, give both that rapidity and clearness of mind ana 
that intense glow of feeling which make the orator. Accordingly, all 
truly eloquent men will be found to be broad built, round-shouldered, 
portly, and fleshy, and yet rather sharp-featured. Of these, Sidney Smith 
furnishes a sample. 

His nose indicates the sharpness of &e mental temperament, and hit 
iMaeaa of&0»** the breadth of thd animil^ihe bknsdin^ of whioh ^yet 
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No. 7. Sidney Smith. 



fliAC cundeiifiation of fervor and intellectaality which make him Sidnej 
Smith. Intensity of feeling is the leading element of good speaking, for 
tfaSs exdtes feeling, and moves the masses. iVirt had this temperament. 
It inedominates in Preston, and in every man noted for eloquence. 

The sharp and broad, combined with smallness of stature, is still moro 
sosceptible, yet lacks strength. Snch will be extremely happy, or most 
miterable, or both, and are liable to die yoong, because their action is 
too great for their endurance. 

The vital mental, or broad and sharp, gives great power of constitution, 
ozoellent longs and stomach, strong enjoying susceptibilities intense love 
of pleasure, a happy, ease-loving cast of body and mind ; powerful pas* 
Mons, most intense feelings, and a story and song-loving disposition ; and, 
with large Tune, superior singing powers. This is, par exosllbncs, the 
singing temperament. It also loves poetry and eloquence, and oflan exe* 
cates them. Of this organism, its accompaxiyix^ c\»3»fc\«t, \>«ta\«^«t^ 
IBB exoellent ei^mple. 
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Thi Vital Motiti Appara 
Tus, or powerfal and animal 
temperament, is indicated by 
the broad and prominent in 
»bape, and renders its possessor 
of good size and height, if 
not large; well-proportioned; 
broad-shouldered ; muscular « 
nose and cheek-bones promi- 
nent ; visage strongly marked ; 
features often coarse and home- 
ly ; countenance stem and harsh ; 
face red ; hair red or sandy, if 
not coarse ; and movements 
strong, but often awkward, and 
seldom polished. He will be 
best adapted to some laborious 
occupation, and enjoy hard work 
more than books or literary pu^ 
suits; have great power of feel 
ing, and thus require much self 
government ; possess more tal 
eut than he exhibits to others « 
manifest his mind more in kif 
business, in creating resources 
and managing matters, than in 
literary pursuits or mind as 
soch; and improve with a^, 
growing better and more intel- 
lectual as he grows older ; and 
manufactures as much animal 
steam as he can work off. evev 
if he works all the time hard 
Such men accomplish; avQ 
strong-minded; sensible; hard 
to beat; indomitable: often im- 
pulsive; and strong in passion 
when once aroused ; as well as 
often excellent men. Yet this 
temperament is capable of being 
depraved, especially if the sub- 
ject drinks. Sailors usually have 
this temperament, because fresh 
air andVi'sx^ ^otVVcAxucl^Kv.. 
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The MoTiYi Mbktal Tem- prominent and sharp 

PBRAMKNT, OF the prominent 
and iharp in ttrucfare, with 
die motive predominant, and 
llie vital ayerage or fall, ia of 
good size; rather tall and slim ; 
lean and raw-boned, if not 
homely and awkward ; poor in 
fleah ; bones and features prom- 
inent, particalarly the nose ; a 
firm and distinct muscle, and 
a good physical organization ; a 
keen, piercing, penetrating eye ; 
the front upper teeth rather 
Urge and projecting ; the hands, 
fingers, and limbs all long; a 
long fiace, and often a high fore- 
head; a firm, rapid, energetic 
walk ; and great ease and efficiency of action* accompanied with little 
fatigae. 

He will have strong desires, and much energy of character ; will take 
hold of projects with both hands, and drive forward in spite of ob- 
stacles, and hence is cakolated to accomplish a great deal ; is not idle or 
lazy, bat generally prefers to wait upon himself; viriU move, walk, etc . 
in a decided, forcible, and straightforward manner; have strong pas- 
aions ; a tough and wiry brain and body ; a strong and vigoroos mind ; 
good judgment; a clear head, and talents mure solid than brilliant; be 
long-headed ; bold ; cool ; calculating ; fond of deep reasoning and philo- 
sophizing, of hard thinking, and the graver and more solid branches of 
Learning. This is the thorough-going temperament; imparts business 
powers ; predisposes to hard work, and it indispensable to those who 
engage in great undertakings, or who would rise to eminence. 

One having the mental temperament predominant, the motive full or 
large, and the vital average to full, will differ in build from the preceding 
description only in his being smaller, taller in proportion, and more spare. 
He wiU have a reflective, thinking, planning, discriminating cast of mind ; a 
great fondness for literature, science, and intellectual pursuits of the deeper^ 
graver kind ; be inclined to choose a professional or mental occupation ; 
to eiercise his body much, but his mind more ; will have a high forehead ; 
good moral &culties f and the brain developed more from the root of the 
nose, over to Philoprogenitiveness, than around the ears. In character, 
also, the moral and intellectual faculties will predominate. This temper- 
ament is seldom c(innected with depravity, but generally with talent, and 
a KanifestatioD, not only of superior talenta, but ot iSbia i^adL,XQR^w^JoB|^ 
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oal, reawming, inveatigatiDg intellect; a fundiiefls for natiinu philoacplrf 
the natural sciencei, etc. It is alao the temperament fijr anthorship ai«d 
clear-headed, labored preductions. It predominatii in Beys. Jonathan 
Edwards, Wilbur Fiake, N. Taylor, E. A. Parke, Leonard Bacon^ Albert 
Barnes, Oberlin, and Pres. Day ; Drs. Parish and Rush ; in Hitchcock, 
Jas. Brown, the grammarian, ex-U. S. Attorney-General Butler, Ilu^ 
L. White. Wise,,ABher Bobbins, Walter Jones, Esq., of Washington^ D. C , 

THE MSIfTAL MOTIVE TEMPERAMIUIT. 




No. 11. William Cdllew Brtakt. 

franklin, Alex. Hamilton, Chief-Justice Marshall, Calhoun, Joifn Q. 
Adams, Percival, Noah Webster, Geo. Combe, Lucretia Molt, Catherine 
Waterman, Mrs. Sigoumey, aud nearly every distinguished author and 
scholar. The accompanying engraving of William Cullen Bryant fur« 
Dishes as excellent an illustration of the shape that accompanies this tern 
ftanmrnit,' as his character does of its accompanying mentality. 
Tjur Lojfo AND Sqaep combine the highest order of action and anergic 
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with pfomptiieM; dewiMM, mad ontiriDg aMidaity. and considenbla 
power. Such are beat fitted ibr aome light, actiTe boaiiieaa, reqairiiig 
move brightneaa aid quickness than power, such as merchants. 

Thb OiuiAiia THAT ACCOM PAST oiYBii Tbhpbramixts. — Not onlj de« 
certain oallines of character and drifts of talent go along with certain kinds 
of organizations, bat certain phrenological developments accompany eer- 
tain temperaments. As the pepper accretes the smarting, the sogar-cane 
aweetnlss, castor-beans and whales, oil, etc., thronghont nature, so cer- 
tain temperamints secrete more brain than others ; and some, brain in 
particolar regions of the head ; and others, brain in other regions of the 
head — ^bat ail form most of those organs best adapted to cany out those 
characteristics already shown to accompany the several temperaments. 
Thus, the vital or animal temperament secretes brain in the neighborhood 
of the ears, so that along with breadth of body goes that width of head 
which gives that full development of the animal organs which is required 
by the animal temperament Thus, breadth of form, width of bead, and 
animality of temperament and character, all go together. 

Prominbkck of organization, or the motive or powerful temperament, 
gives force of character, and secretes brain in the crown of the head, and 
over die eyes, along With Combativeness, Destructiveness, Appetite, and 
Acquisitiveness. These are tiie very organs required by this t^nipera- 
ment ; for they complete that force which embodies the leading a]i>meut 
of this organization. I never saw this temperament unaccompanied with 
prodigious Firmness, and great Combativeness and perceptives. 

Th« Mental Vital.— The 
finest and most exquisite organ- MEWTAL VITAIm 

izatioft is tt|at which uaites the 
mental in predominance with 
the animal, the prominent retir- 
ing. In this case, the person is 
rather short, the form light, the 
face and person full, and the 
Hair brown or auburn, or be- 
tween the two. It will some- 
times be found in men, but 
much oftoner in women. It is 
Iho feeling, sentimental, exalt- 
ed, angelic temperament; and 
always imparts purity, sweet- 
ness, devotion, exquisitensess, 
susceptibility, loveliness, jind 
great moral worth. 

The phrenological organs which accompany this temperament^ ace- 
' smaller Firmness, deficient Self-Esteem, Wge «t verjW^'a X.Y^t^^^'^^ 
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\, smaller DefltmctiyenoM, Appetite not large, AdhedvenesB and PfaUo- 
progenitiveness very large, AmativenesB £ur; the head wide, not directly 
round the ears, bat at the upper part of Xha fides, including Ideality, 
Mirthfulness, Sublimity, axui Cautiousness ; and a fine top head, rising at 
Benevolence quite as much as at Firmness, and being wide on the top, 
whereas the motive temperament giv^A perhaps a ridge in the middle of 
the head, but net breadth on the top, and leaves the head much higher 
at the back part than at Benevolence. Benevolence, however, often ac- 
companies the animal temperament, and especially that quiet goodness 
which grants fiivors because the donor is too pliable, or too easy, to ro* 
fuse them. But for tenderness of sympathy, and whole-souled interest for 
mankind, no temperament is equal to the vital mentaL The motive 
mental, however, is the one most common in reformers. The reason is 
this. The mentality imparted by this temperament sees the miseries of 
mankind, and weeps over them ; and the force of character imparted by 
it pushes vigorously plans for their amelioration. The outer portion of 
Causality, which plans, often accompanies the animal temperament ; the 
inner, which reasons, the motive mental and mental. 

The more perfect these oi^ 
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ganic conditions, the better. 
Greater breadth than sharpness, 
or more vitality than action, 
causes sluggishness, dullness of 
feeling, and inertness, while too 
great action for strength, wears 
out its possessor prematurely. 
More prominence than sharp- 
ness, leaves talents latent, or un- 
developed, while predominant 
sharpness and breadth, give 
such exquisite sensibilities, as 
that many things harrow up all 
the finer sensibilities of keen- 
feeling souls. But when all are 
powerful and equally balanc* 
SD, they combine all the condi- 
tions of power, activity, and 
susceptibility ; allow neither 
icy coldness, nor passion^ burn- 
ing heat, but unite cool judg- 
ment, intense but well-govern- 
ed feelings, great force of both 
character and intellect, and per 
feet conftlsteiic^ and ^^TQtio«. 
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with eztraordinaiy energy ; sound common senBO, and far-aeefng aagacity, 
with brilliancy ; and bestow the highest order of Physiology and Phre> 
nology. Such an organization and character were those of Washiiiotov. 
Besides these prominent signs o{ character, there are many others, 
among which, 

12. — THE LAUGH CORRESPONDS WITH THE CHARACTER. 

Those who laugh very heartily, have mach cordiality and whole-souled* 
nesB of character, except that those who laugh heartily at trifles, have 
mnoh feeling, yet little sense. Those whose giggles are rapid, but light, 
have much intensity uf feeling, yet lack power ; whereas those who 
combine rapidity with force in laughing, combine them in character* 
One of the greatest workers I ever employed, I hired jast because he 
laughed heartily, and he worked just as he laughed. But a colored do- 
mestic who laughed very rapidly, but liohtlt, took a great many steps 
to do almost nothing, and thoagh she worked fast, accomplished little. 
Vulgar persons always laugh vulgarly, and refined persons show refine- 
ment in their laugh. Those who ha, ha, right out, unreservedly, have no 
cunning, and are open-hearted in every thing ; while those who suppress 
laughter, and try to control their coantenances in it, are more or less se- 
cretive. Those who laugh with their mouth closed, are non-committal ; 
while those who throw it wide opeo) are unguarded and unequivocal in 
character. Those who, suppressing laughter for a while, burst forth yol* 
cano-like, have strong characteristics, but are well governed, yet violent 
when they give way to their feelings. Then there is the intellectual 
Jangh, the love laugh, the horse laugh, the Philoprogenitive laugh, the 
firiendly laugh, and many other kinds of laugh, each indicative of corre- 
sponding mental developments. 

13. THE WALK AS INDICATING CHARACTER. 

As already shown, texture corresponds to character, and motion to 
texture, and therefore to character. Those whose motions are awkward, 
yet easy, possess much efficiency and positivoness of character, yet lack 
polish ; and just in proportion as they become refined in mind, will their 
mode of carriage be correspondingly improved. A short and quick step, 
indicates a brisk and active, but rather contracted mind, whereas those 
who take long steps, generally have long heads ; yet if their step be slow, 
they will make comparatively little progress, while those whose step is 
LONG AND QUICK, wiU accomplish proportionately much, and pass most 
of their competitors on the highway of life. Their heads and plans, 
too, will partake of the same far-reaching character ©vttto^ \w\jQSf« t3»» 
\iage, Thoae vvho slaff or drag their \iee\B, drai^ waSi ^tvwWa. w«r^ 
thing; while tliose who walk with a apmgmg, \>ou'n!5\!Cv% ^Xa*^, tfiowosA 
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in mftutal snap and spring. Those whose walk is mincing, affected, and 
artificial, nrAy, if ever, accomplish mach; whereas those who walk 
carelessly, that is. naturally, are just what they appear to be, and pat on 
nothing for outside show. Those who, in walking, roll from side to side, * 
lack directness of character, and side every way, according to circum- 
stances ; whereas, those who take a bee line — that is, whose body moves 
neither to the right nor left, but straight forward — have a corresponding 
directness of purpose, and oneness of character. Those also who tetter 
ap and down when they walk, rising an inch or two every step, will have 
many corresponding ups and downs in life, because of their irregularity 
of character and feeling. Those, too, who make a great ado in walking, 
will make much needless parade in every thing else, and hence spend a 
great amount of useless steam in all they undertake, yet accomplish little; 
whereas those who walk easily, or expend little strength in walking, will 
BCO«pplish great results with a little strength, both mentally and physi- 
cally. In short, every individual has his own peculiar mode of moving, 
which exactly accords with his mental character ; so that, as far as you 
can see such modes, you can decipher such outlines of character. 

To DANCiNO, these principles apply equally. Dr. Wieting, the cote 
brat&d lecturer on physiology, once asked where he could find something 
on the temperaments, and was answered, '' Nowhere ; but if I can ever 
see you among men, I will give yon a practical lesson upon it.'' Ac- 
cordingly, afterward, chance threw os together in a hotel, in which was a 
dancing-school that evening. Insisting on the fulfillment of our promise, 
we accompanied him into the dancing saloon, and pointed out, first, a 
•mall, delicately moulded, fine skinned, pocket-Venus, whose motions 
were light, easy, waving, and rather characterless, who put forth but 
little strength in dancing. We remarked — " She is very exquisite in 
feelings, but rather light in the upper story, lacking sense, thought, and 
sU'ength of mind." Of a large, raw-boned, bouncing Betty, who threw 
herself far up, and came down good and solid, when she danced, we re- 
marked — " She is one of your strong, powerful, determined characters, 
well suited to do up rough work, but utterly destitute of polish, though 
possessed of great force." Others came in for their share of criticism— 
some being all dandy, others all business, yet none all intellect. 

14. ^THK MODE OF SHAKINa HANDS 

Also expresses character. Tims those who give a tame and loose hand, 
■3d shake lightly, have a cold, if not heartless and selfish disposition, 
rarely sacrificing much for others — probably conservatives, and lack 
warmth of soul. But those who grasp firmly, and shake heartily, have a 
«orrespcnding wh ile-souledness of character, are hospitable, and will 
mcriBce baaineaa t) fiiends; while those who \>ow \ovi NvWm ^e^ ^^« 
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■andfly add deference to friendship, and are easily led, fiir good or bad, 
by friends. "^ 

16. THK MOUTH AND BYES PECULIARLY EXPRESSIVE OP CUAR- 

ACTER. 

Every mouth differs from every other, and indicates a coincidei:.! 
dharacter. Large months express a corresponding quantity of mentality, 
while small ones indicate a lesser amount of mentality. A eoarjely 
formed mouth indicates power of character, while one finely formed in 
dicates exquisite susceptibilities. Honce small, delicately-formed rsoutfaa, 
indicate only common minds, but very fine feelings, with much perfec 
tion of character. Whenever the muscles about the month are distinct 
the character is correspondingly positive, and the reverse. Tnose who 
open their mouths wide and frequently, thereby evince an 'ipen soul, 
while closed mouths, unless to hide deformed teeth, are proportionately 
secretive. 

And thus of the eyes. In travelling west, in 1842, we eiM lined a man 
who made great pretension to religion, but was destitute of Jonsoience, 
whom we afterward ascertained to be an impostor. While attending 
ifae Farmers' Club, in New York, this scamp came in, and bes ides keep- 
ing his eyes half closed half the time, frequently shut ^em so as tu 
peep out upon those present, but opened them barely enough to secure 
vision. Those who keep their eyes half shut, are peekaboos and eavee- 
dropperSy and those who use squinting glasses are no better, unless they 
merely copy a foolish fashion. The use of quizzing glasses indicates either 
defi)Ctive sight or defective mentalities, but are rarely if ever employed 
except as a fashionable appendage. 

Those, too, who keep their coats buttoned np,'fancy high-necked and 
closed dresses, etc., are equally non-communicative, but those who like 
open, free, flowing garments, are equally open-hearted and commnni- 
cattve. 

16. ^INTONATIONS AS iEXPRKSSIVB OF CHARACTER. 

Whatever makes a noise, from the deafening roar of sea, cataract, and 
whirlwind's mighty crash, through all forms of animal life, to the sweet 
uid gentle voice of woman, makes a sound which agrees perfectly with 
Its character. Thus the terrific roar of the lion, and the soft cooing of the 
dove, correspond exactly with their respective dispositions ; while th« 
Tough and powerful bellow of the bull, the fierce yell of the tiger, the 
toarse guttural moan of the hyena, and the swinish grunt, the sweet war- 
blings of birds, in contrast whh the raven's croak, and owT's hoot, oaeh 
9€HrreBpnad8 perfectly with theit respective cYiQ.Tac\ftT\ft^c%. kc^''icM^>wa 
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holds equally trae oilman — .hat the huraan intonations are as saperic^ Is 
brutal as human character exceeds animal. Accordingly, the pecaliari 
ties of every human being are expressed in his voice, and mode of speak* 
ing. Coarse-grained and poweriiilly animal organizations have a coarse, 
harsh, and grating voice, while in exact proportion as persons become 
refined, mnd elevated mentally, will their tones of voice become corre- 
spondingly refined and perfected. We little realize how much of charao> 
ter we infer from this scarce. Thus, some female friends are visiting me 
transiently. A male friend, staying with me, enters the room, is seen by 
my female company, and his walks, dress, manners, etc., closely scrutin- 
ized, yot says nothing, and retires, leaving a comparatively indistinct 
]mpressi3n as to his character upon my female visitors, whereas, if he 
simply said yes or no, the m<yre sound of his voice communicates to their 
minds most of his character, and serves to fix distinctly upon their minds 
clear and correct general ideas of his mentality. 

The barbarous races use the guttural sounds, more than the civilized. 
Thus Indians talk more down the throat than white men, and thus of 
those men who are lower or higher in the human scale. Those whose 
voices are clear and distinct have clear minds, while those who only half 
form their words, or are heard indistinctly, say by deaf pervlns, ar^ men- 
tally obtuse. Those who have sharp, shrill intonations have correspond- 
ingly intense feelings, and equal sharpness both of anger and kindness, as 
is exemplified by every scold in the world ; whereas those with smooth, 
or sweet voices have corresponding evenness and goodness of character. 
Yet contradictory as it may seem, these same persons not unfrequently 
oombine both sharpness and softness of voice, and such always com- 
bine them in chai^cter. There is also the intellectual, the moral, the 
animal, the selfish, the benignant, the mirthful, the devout, the love, and 
many other intonations, each accompanying corresponding peculiarities of 
characters. In short, every individual is compelled, by every word he 
utters, to manifest something of bis true character — a sign of character as 
diversified as it is correct. 

17. — ^HAIRy SKIN, ETC., AS INDICATING CHARACTER. 

Coarseness of texture indicates a coarseness of function ; while a fine 
organization indicates a corresponding fineness of mentality. And since 
when one part is coarse or fine, all are equally so, so, therefore, coarse- 
ness of skin and hair indicate a coarse-grained brain, and coarseness of 
mind ; yet since coarseness indicates power, such persons usually possess 
a great deal of character of some kind. Hence dark-skinned nations are 
behind light-haired in all the improvements of the age, and the higher 
finer manifestations of humanity. So, too, dark-haired persons, like 
Weh$ter are SreqamUy possessed of great power, ^q\ Vai&^L^iA^\i^ vc^d 
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i deifiate riwrtingii of leiitibility and purity. Coane blaok hair and 
■kill, or coarse red hair and fiice, indicate powerful animal propancitiet, 
together with corresponding strength of character ; while fine and light 
bair indicate quick susceptibilities, together with purity, refinement, and 
good taste. Fine dark or brown hair, indicates a combination of exqui- 
site susceptibilities with great strength of character ; while auburn-colored 
hairy and a florid countenance, indicate the highest order of exquisiteness 
and intensity of feeling, yet with corresponding purity of character and 
love of yirtne, together with the highest susceptibilities of enjoyment and 
aoflbring. And the intermediate colors and textures indicate intermediate 
mentalities. Coarse-haired persons should never turn dentists or clerks, 
but should seek some out-door employment ; and would be better con- 
tented with rough, hard work than a light or sedentary occupation, 
although mental and sprightly occupations would serve to refine and im- 
prove them ; while dark and fine-haired persons may choose purely intel- 
lectual occupations, and become lecturers or writers with fiiir prospects of 
sttccess. Bed-haired persons should seek out-door employment, finr &ey 
require a great amount of air and exercise ; while those who have light, 
fine hair, should choose occupations involving taste and mental acumen, 
yet take bodily exercise enough to tono and vigorate their system. 

Generally, Vhenever skin, hair, or features are fine or coarse, the others 
are equally so. Yet some inherit fineness from one parent, and coarse- 
ness from the other, while the color of the eye generally corresponds vrith 
that of the skin, and expresses character. Light eyes indicate warmth 
of feeling, and dark eyes power. 

The mere expression of eye conveys precise ideas of the existing and 
predominant states of the mentality and physiology. As long as the con- 
stitution remains unimpaired, the eye is clear and bright, but becomes 
languid and soulless in proportion as the brain has been enfeebled. Wild, 
erratic persons, have a half-crazed expression of eye, while calmness, be- 
nignancy, intelligence, purity, sweetness, love, lasciviousness, anger, and 
aU the other mental afi*ections, express themselves quite as distinctly in 
liia eye as voice, or any other mode. 

1 8. — PHTSiooNotnr. 

Jackson Davis well remarked that, in the spirit land, conversation k 
eerriedon mainly, not by words, but by exprissioi? op oouNTxifANCi— 
that spirits look their thoughts and motions, rather than talk them. Cer- 
tain it b that the countenance discloses a greater amount of thought and 
feeling, together with their nicer shades and phases, than words can x>o*- 
■ibly communicate. Whether we will or no, we cannot help revealing 
die innermost recesses of our souls in our faces. By what means is this 
effected 1 ClairvoyantB say by magneUo cei^Xcea, csei^Q^ y^«&^ ^^^ 
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phfucal azhl mectai orsmn haf its pole ilBtioaad in a givoB part of &• 
ttce, tu tb»c when foch organ beeooMi actm, it inflanioea nch poleib 
and cmmctA itciaL Du«r^e«. whieh CA|aga i the cone tp oodiBg eaiotioiiii 
That ih«^r« cxi»3 a:t i:;uuvi:e rrlatiua between the itoiiiach and tme part 
ctf th^ fkc«, the •iinpi aad aaoiher, etc.. i« proted by die fact that eoih 
•umptive foxieuU always hart^ a hectic fluh on the cheek Joat flKtenally 
from the lower portii>D of the noae, whCe hiactiTe Imigi oanae palenev, 
and he«ilthT ooeft give ibe n?>T cheek: and that djipeptk) patienti are 
alwajt lauk and thin oppoaite the doable teeth, while thoae wboaediget- 
tioQ u gtxxt. are fu'.I between the coniert of the mouth and lower portioa 
of the £«n. Since, therefore, soxc of the Uatea of some of the mteinal 
cvsan* exprets them^eWe* in the fi»e, of coorie ererj organ of the body 
most do the tame — the oa^jnetic pole of the heart beg;uming in the chin. 
Thote wboae circulation is Tigoroaa. hare broad and rather prominent 
chins; while those who ar« small and narrow-chinned have feeble hearts; 
and tins all the other internal organa haTe their magnetic poles inTBzioai 
parts of the face. 

In like manner have all the phrbsolooical organs. In 1841, Dr. 
Sherwood, La Roy Sunderland, and O. 8. Fowler, aided by a magnetio 
subject, located the poles uf most of the pbrenologicai and physiological 
organs, some of whkh were as follows : Acquisitiveness on each side of 
the middle portion of the nose, at its junction with the cheek, causing 
bread I h of nose in pni[>ortion to the money-grasping instincts, while a 
narrow nose indicated a want of the speculative turn. Firmness is in the 
upper lip. midway between its edge and the nose, giving length, promi* 
nence, aud a compression of the upper lip. Hence, when we would ex- 
hort to determined perseverance, we say, •* Keep a stiff apper lip." Self- 
esteem has iu pole externally from that of Firmness, and between the 
outer portion of the nose and the mouth, causing a fullness, as if a quid 
of tobacco were under the upper lip. The affections were described as 
having their poles in the edges of the lips, and hence the philosophy of 
kissing. The pole of Mirthfolness is located externally, and above the 
outer comers of the raouth, and hence the drawing up of these comers b 
laughter. Approbativeness has its pole directly outward from these cor- 
ners, and hence the approbative laugh does not turn the comers of the 
mouth upward, but draws them straight back, or outwardly. Like loca- 
tions were assigned to nearly all the other organs. That physiognomy has 
its science— that fixed and absolute relations exist between the phrenolog 
teal organs and given jwrtions of the face is not a matter of quesrion. 
The natural language of the organs, as seen in the attitudes of the head, 
indicate not only the presence of large and active organs, but also the 
siffns of ihoir deficiency. Self-Esteem throws the head upward and 
Imckward toward the soot of its organ ; Approbativeness, back and to- 
^'..rcl iho BHlo; rniloprofijonitiveneas, directly Uack, hut not upward- 
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FirmneM d»WB the head ap, in a stiflf, perpendicular positiou ; Individ u* 
alitj throBts the head forward towurd its orga^i, and gives the man a 
staring, gazing aspect; small Self-Esteem lets the hood droop forward. 
Man was made both ^^ disclose his own character, and to read that of 
others. Than thb form of knowledge, none is more inviting or QsefaL 
Hence God has caused the inherent character of every living being and 
thing to gush oat through every organ of the body, and every avenue of 
the soul ; and also created in both brute and man a character-reading 
facul^, to take intuitive cognizance of the mental operations. Nor will she 
let any one lie, any more than lie herself, but compels all to carry the flag of 
their character at their mast-heads, so that all acquainted with the signs may 
see and read. If we attempt deception, the very effort convicts us. If all 
nature's signs of character were fully understood, all could read not only all 
tbo main characters of all they see, but even most thoaghu and feelings pass- 
ing in the mmd for the time being — a gift worth more than Astor*s millions. 

19. ^REDNESS AKD FALENBSS OF FACE. 

Thus far our remarks have appertained to the constant colors of the 
iace, yet those colors are often diversified or changed for the time being. 

Thus„ at one time, the whole countenance will be pale, at another, 
very red ; each of which indicates the existing states of body and mind. 
Or thus ; when the system is in a perfectly healthy state, the whole face 
will be sufiused with the glow of health and beauty, and have a red, but 
never an inflamed aspect; yet any permanent injury of health, which 
prostrates the bodily energies, will change this florid complexion into 
dullness of countenance, indicating that but little blood comes to the sur- 
fiace or flows to the head, and a corresponding stagnation of the physical 
and mental powers. Yet, after a time, this dullness frequently gives way 
to a fiery redness ; not the floridness of health, but the rednees of in- 
flammation and false excitement, which indicates a corresponding depre- 
ciation of the mental faculties. Very red-faced persons, so far from 
being the most healthy, are frequently the most diseased, and are cor- 
respondingly more animal and sensual in character ; because physiolog- 
ical ioflannnation iiritates the propensities more, relatively, than the 
moral and intellectual faculties, though it may, for tho time being, in- 
crease the latter also. When the moral and intellectual faculties greatly 
predr>minate over the animal, such redness of tho face mny not canso 
coarse auimality, because while it heightens the animal nature, it also 
increases the intellectual and moral, which, being the larger, hold thora 
in check, but when the animal about equals tho moral and intellectual, 
this inflammation evinces a greater increase of animality than intellec- 
tuality and morality. Gross sensualists, and depraved sinners, generally 
have a fiery, red countenance. Stand a\oo( ttom \\wim, ^w >\v^\t \»Bi&.^\!^ 
9* 
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ara an cv fire, ready to ignite and explode on prorocatioiia so iliglit that 
a healthy phyaiology would scarcely notice them. This point caa 
hardly be more fully intelligible; but let readers note the differenee 
netween a healthy floridneM of face, and the fiery redness of druukaida, 
debauchees, meat-eaters, etc. Nor does an inflamed physiology merely 
hicrease the animal nature, but gives a &r more depraved and sensual 
east to it, thus doubly increasing the tendency to depravi^. 

20. ^HEALTH AND DISEASE AS AFFECTING MENTAUTT. 

Health and disease affects the mind as much as body. Virtne, good- 
ness, etc., are only the healthy or normal exercise of oxa various fiioai- 
ties, while depravity and sin are only the sickly exercise of these same 
organs. Holiness and moral excellence, as well as badness, depend fiur 
less upon the relative size of the phrenological organs, than upon their 
DsaxoTiON or tone and character, and this depends upon the stati or 
TBI BOOT. Or thus; a healthy j^ydology tends to produce a healthy 
action of the phrenological organs, which is virtue and happiness ; while 
an unhealthy physiology produces that sickly exercise of the mental 
fiiculties', especially of the animal propensities, which constitutes deprav* 
ity and produces misery. Hence those phrenologists who look exclu- 
sively to the predominant sizk of the animal organs, for vicious mani' 
festatioDS, and regard their average size as indicative of virtue, have this 
great lesson to learn, that health of body produces health of mind and 
purity of feelings, while all forms of bodily disease, in the very nature 
of things, tend to corrupt the feelings and deprave the soul. While, 
therefore, phrenologists should scrutinize the size of organs closely, they 
ihould observe the statk or health much more minutely, for most of 
their errors are explainable on this ground : that the or^ns described 
produced vicious incliQations, not because they were so largtu but be* 
cause they were physically sick, and hence take on a morally dcvormcd 
mode of action. Phrenologists, look ye wel) to these points, mora tmMy 
•zplaimid in our other phrenological works. 
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SECTION 11. 



PHBENOLOGICAL CONDITIONS AS INDICATING CHARACTER. 

21. — DTSFlSTnOK AND PROOF. 

Pbriiioloot points oat those relations established bj natore between 
giTen dcnrelopments and conditions of braik and corresponding manifest- 
ations of MIND. . Its simple yet comprehensive definition is this : every 
&Galty of the mind is manifested by means of partiooiar portions of the 
BRAm called its organs, the size of which, other things being eqnal, is 
proportionate to its power of function. For example: it teaches that 
parental lore is manifested by one organ, or portion of the brain ; appetite 
by another, reason by a third, etc., which are large the stronger these cor- 
responding mental powers. 

Are, then, particular portions of the brain larger or smaller in propor- 
tion as particular mental characteristics are stronger or weaker f Our 
ahortrhand answer is illustrated by the following anecdote. A Mr. Juror 
was once summoned to attend court, bat died before its sitting. It there- 
fore devolved upon Mr. Simple to state to the court the reason of his 
non-appearance. Accordingly, when Mr. Juror's name was called, Mr. 
Simple responded, '* May it please the court, I have twenty-one reasons 
why Bir. Juror is not in attendance. The first is, he is dbao. The 
■econd is — " ** That onb will answer," responded the judge. '' One 
■Qch reason is amply sufficient." But few of tiie many proo& that Phren- 
ology is true will here be stated, yet those fow are dbcisivb. 

First. Thb Brain is thb Organ op thb Mind. This is assumed, 
l^ecansd too universally admitted to require proof. 

Secondly. Is the brain, then, a sinolb organ, or is it a bundle of organs ? 
Does the wholb brain think, remember, love, hate, etc. ; or does one 
portion reason, another worship, another love money, etc. 7 This is the 
determining point. To decide it affirmatively, establishes Phrenology ; 
negatively, overthrows it. It is proved by the following <acts. 

Thb bxbbcise or different Functions sihultanbouslt.— 'We can 
wttlk« thinks talk, remember, love, and many oUiQt vViVci^;^ ^ ^oo.vt^i.'^ 
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— tha mind being, in this reBjiect, like a stringed instrameiR, with ^ere* 
ral striugi vibrating at a time, instead of like a flate which aiopa the pie 
ceding sound when it commences succeeding onei; whereas, tfit were a 
single organ, it must stop thinking the inittaut it began to talk, could not 
love a friend and express that luve at Uie same time, and could do but 
one thing at once. 

Monomania. — Since mental derangement is caused only by cerebral 
disorder, if the brain were a single organ, the whole mind most be sane 
or insane together ; whereas most insane persons arc deranged only oo 
one or two points, a conclusive proof of the plurality of the brain and 
mental faculties. 

Diversity of Talent, or the fact that some are remarkable for sense, 
but poor in memory, or the reverse ; some forgetting names, but remem- 
bering dees; some great mechanics, but poor speakers, or the reverse; 
others splendid natural singers, but no mechanics, etc., etc., conducts us 
to a nmilar conclusion. 

Injuries op the Brain furnish still more demonstratiye proof. If 
Phrenology be true, to wound and inflame Tune, for exam^de, would 
create a singing disposition ; Veneration, a praying desire ; Cantioaaness, 
groundless fears ; and so of all the other organs. And thus it is. Nor 
can this class of facts be evaded. They abound in all phrenological 
works, ospecially periodicals, and drive and clench the nail of proof. 

Comparative Phrenoloqt, or the perfect coincidence existing be 
tweon the developments and characters of animals, constitutes the highest 
proof of all. Since man and brute are fashioned upon one great model, 
those same great optical laws governing the vision of both, that sams 
ptinciple of muscular contraction which enables the eagle to soar aloft 
beyond our vision, and the whale to furrow and foam the vasty deep, 
and enabling man to walk forth in the conscious pride of his strength, and 
thus of all their other common functions ; of course, if man is created in ac- 
cordance with phrenological laws, brutes must also be; and the reverse. 
If, then, this science is true of either, it roust be true of both ; must per> 
vade all forms of organization. What, then, are the &cts 7 

Phrenology locates the animal propensities at the sides of the head, 
between and around the ears ; the social affections in its back and lower 
portion; the aspiring faculties in its crown; the moral on its top; and 
the intellectual on the forehead; the perceptives, which, related to 
matter, over the stes ; and the refloctives in the upper jiart of tho fore- 
head. (See cut No. 14.) 

Now since brutes possess at least only weak moral and reflective facul- 
ties, they should, if Phrenology were true, have little top head, and thus 
it is. Not one of all the following drawings of animals, have much braia 
In either the reflectivs or moral region. Almost all their mentality con- 
sists of th 3 animal fRC PENSiTixs, and nearly all their brain isBBiWEEif mid 
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AROUND TniiB lAHS, jntt where, according to Phrenology, it ihoiild be. 
Yet the skolls of all hnman beiogs rise high above the eyea hnd ears, and 
are long on top, that is, have intelleetoal and moral organs, as we know 
tiiey possess these mental elements. Comparing the accompanying hamar 





No. 14. Geo OPING of Organs. 



No. 15. Human Skull 



itkall with those of bmtes, thus those of snakes, frogs, tnrtles alligators^ 
etc., slope straight back from the nose ; that is, have almost no moral or 





No. 16. Snake. 



No. 17. Turtle. 



btellectnal organs ; tigers, dogs, lions, etc., have a little more, yet how 
insignificant compared with man, while monkeys are between them in 
these organs and their faculties. Here, then, is inductive proof of Phre- 
nology as extensive as the whole bmte creation on the one hand, contrasted 
with the entire human family on the other. 

Ajf^ia, Destmctiveness is located by Phrenology over the ears, so as to 
render the head wide in proportion as this organ is developed. Accord- 
ingly, all carnivorous animals should be wide-headed at the ears; all 
herbivorous, narrow. And thus they are, as seen in tigers, hyenas, bears, 
cats, foxes, ichneumons, etc., compared with rabbits^ sheep etc. (Cuts 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 39, and 30). 
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No. 19. Hyena— SIDE view. No. 20. Htena— back view 




No. 21. Bear — top view. No. 22. Bear—- Ikack view 

destructivei^ess small. 





^"^ 23, SHEEP-^'Tor view No. ^4. "Rk^iwi— %\t>y. '^v^fi 
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fo large DestractiTeneBfl, in cats, foxea, ichneumons, etc., add large 
Bkcrbtitknkbs, both in character and head. 

SEC&ETIYENESS AND DESTKUCTITENESS BOTH LARGE. 




No.«5. Fox— 

SIDE VIEW. 



N<fc28, Cat- 
back TIEW . 

No. 29. Cat- 
side VIEW. 
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No. 26. IcHHEUMOZf — No. 27. Do.- 

SIDE VIEW. BACK VIEW. 




No. 30. Lion — top view. 



Fowls, in like manner, correspond perfectly in head and character, 
rhas, owls, hawks, eagles, etc., have very wide heads, and fenx:iuiia 
dwpositioito ; while heus, tarkeys, etc., have narrow heads, and little 
Oestractiveness in character (cuts 31, 32, and 33). 



1^\ 



destbuctiveness large and small. 






No. 31. Owl— 

TOP VIEW. 



No. 32.' Haytk- 
tot view. 
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8KCEETIVE1CK8% AlfD CAUTIOUSNESS LARAE. 



34. Crow — 




The crow (cat 34) has very large SecredToiHMl' 
and CautioosDess in the head, as he is known to hare 
in character. 

Monkeys, too, bear additional testimony to tho 
tmth of phrenological science. They possets, in 
character, strong perceptiye powers, bat weak le 
flectives, and powerfol propensities^ with feeble 
moral elements. Accordingly they are foil over the 
eyes, but «iiope straight baok at the reasoning ond 
moral faculties, while the propensities engross most 
of th<^ brain. 





Ko J6. * Intelligent Monket. No. 36. Do. — sipe view 

SOME MORAL AND REFLECTIVE BRAIN. 




No, 37 SaZ%, the OnikKQ-OTITANa. 



PHREMOLOOIOAL SISKS 07 CHARAOTKB. 
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The ORAJichouTANG hos more forehead than any other afllmal, both 
perceptive and reflectiye, with some moral sentimentfi, and accordingly 
b called the "half-reasoning man/' its Phrenology corresponding per- 
fectly with its character. 



PXACEFTIVEa LARGER THAN REFLECTIYES. 



Thb various racis also accord 
with phrenological science. Thos, 
Africans generally have full peroep* 
tives, and large Tune and Language, 
but retiring Causality, and accord* 



^^^; ingly are deficient in reasoning c»> 




^5<^ pacity, yet have excellent memories 
^P^ and lingual and musical powers. 



No. 38. African Head. 




Now 89. Indian Chief. 



Indians possess extraordinary 
strength of the propensities and 
perceptives, yet have no great 
moral or inventive power; and, 
hence, have very wide, round, 
conical, and rather low heads. 

Indian skulls can always be 
selected from Caucasian, just by 
these developments; while the 
Caucasian race is superior in 
reasoning power and moral ele 
vation to all the other races, and, 
accordingly, have higher and 
bolder foreheads, and more el** 
yated and elongated top heads. 



Finally, contrast the massive foreheads of all giant-minded men — Bacons^ 
Franklins, Miltons, etc., with idiotic heads. 

In short, every human, every brutal head, is constructed thronghonC 
strictly on phrenological principles. Bensack air, earth, and water and 
«64 one palpable exception ever has boon, ever can be adduced This 
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THE SELF-lNSTUUcrOE. 
LARGE AND 9MAtA IRTUXKCTS. 




No. 43. Bacon. 



No, 44, InoTi 



WHOLB-souL view of this scieuce precludes the poaaibitity f>f miatuikak 
Phrenology is therefore a PART ani> farcrl or hatuek — a UKiTinaii 

PICT. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGT. 
All truth bears upon its front DDmietjikable evidence of ita divine oHgiD, 
in its philosophical consistency, fitnesH, and beamy, whereas a!l nntniili » 
grossly and palpably deformed. All tru th, al a ci, barmoni zew wi th all other 
trath, and conflicts with all error, eo that to nacerUiii what ii troe, vnA 
detect what is false, is perfectly etisy, Apply thU test^ iiUoUectnal roudei 
to one after another of the doctrines, aa preaented in this science, Dt 
enough on this point of proo&. Let us proceed to its illustration. 

22. — PHRENOLOGfCAI* SlCrfS Of CJIAHACTER. 

The brain is not only the organ of the raind, the dnme of thought, tba 
palace of the soul, but is equally tlje organ of the hcdy, otbp which it ex»ti 
an all-potent influence for good or J II, to weaken nr etimxilnte, to kill or mak* 
alive. In short, the brain is the organ of the body in general, and of oU 
its organs in particular. It sends forth those nerves which keep muscles, 
liver, bowels, and all the other bodily organs in a high or low state of 
action; and, more than all other causes, invites or repels disease, 
prolongs or shortens life, and treats the body as its galley-slave. Hencej' 
healthy cerebral action is indispensable to bodily health. Hence, too, wt 
walk or work so mnch more easily and efficiently when we take an In*' 
iereU in what we do. Therefore those who would be happy or talented 
mutt Snt and mainly keep their braim vigoToua audViwiixSft^. 
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Tfte bnda in subdivided into two hemiflphorcii, the right and left, by the 
&lcironn process of the dura mater, a membrane which dips down one to 
two mches into the brain, and runs from the mot of the nose over to the 
nape of ^e neck. This arrangement renders all the phrenological organs 
DOITBLK. Thns, as there are two ejes, ears, etc., that when one it 
diseased, the other can cany forward the functions, so there are two k bea 
to each phrenological organ, one on each side. The brain is divided 
tiiaa : the feelings occupy that portion commonly covered by the hair, 
while the forehead is occupied by the intellectual organs. These 
greater divisions are subdivided into the animal brain, located between 
and arcmnd the ears ; the aspiring faculties, which occupy the crown of 
the head ; the moral and religious sentiments, which occupy the top ; the 
pfaysicG-perceptives, located over the eyes ; and the reflectives, in the upper 
portion of the forehead. The predominance of these respective giyiups pro- 
duces both particular shapes, and corresponding traits of character. Thus, 
when the head projects far back behind the ears, hanging over and 
downward in the occipital region, it indicates very strong domestic ties 
and Bocizd affections, a love of home, its relations and endearments, and 
a corresponding high capacity of being happy in the family, and of mak- 
ing the femily happy. Very wide and round heads, en the contrary, 
indicate strong animal and selfish propensities, while thin, narrow heads, 
indicate a corresponding want of selfishness and auimulity. A head pro- 
jecting finr up at the crown, indicates an aspiring, self-elevating disposition, 
proudness of character, and a desire to be and to do something great ; 
while the flattened crown indicates a want of ambition, energy, and asj>i- 
ration. A head Kiigh, long, and wide upon the top, but narrow between 
the ears, indicates Causality, moral virtue, much practical goodness, uud 
a corresponding elevation of character ; whilo a low or narrow top head 
indicates a corresponding deficioucy of those humane and religious sus- 
ceptibilities. A head wide at the upper part of the temples, indicates a 
corresponding desire for personal perfection, together with a love of the 
beautiful and refined, while narrowness in this region evinces a want of 
taste, with much coarseness of feeling. Fullness over the eyes indicates 
excellent practical judgment of matters and things appertaining to prop- 
erty, science, and nature in general ; while narrow, straight oyebrows, 
indicate poor practical judgment of matter, its quality, relations, and 
uses. Fullness from the root of the nose upward, indicates great practical 
talent, love of knowledge, desire to see, and ability to do to advantage, 
together with sprightliness of mind ; whilo a hollow in the middle of the 
forehead indicates want of memory and inability to show off to advan- 
tage. A bold, high forehead, indicates strong reasoning capabilities, 
while a retiring forehead indicates less soundness, but more availability ol 
falant. 
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23. TUB .'JATUUAL LANOUAQB OF TUB ?ACfULlll«. 

Phronology shows that every faculty, when active, throws head i 
body in the direction of that faculty. Thus, intellect, in the fore pari 
the head, throws it directly forward, and produces a forward ha 
ing motion of the head. Hence intellectual men never carry their hfi 




No. 40. Washington Ieving. 
backward and upward, but always forward ; and logical speakers b 
their heads in a straight line, usually forward, toward their andiei 
while vain speakers carry their heads backward. Perceptive intel 
when active, throws out the chin and lower portions of the face ; w 
reflective intellect causes the upper portion of the forehead to hang 
ward, and draws in the chin, as in the engravings of Franklin, Webster, 
other great thinkers Benevolence throws the head and body slightly 
ward, leaning towaid the object which excites its sympathy; whileV 
ration causes a low bow, which, the world over, is a token of respect ; 
when Veneration is exercised toward the Deity, as In devout pray* 
throws the head upward ; and, as we use intellect at the same time 
head is generally directed forward. Ideality throws the head slig 
Jbrward, and to one side, as in Ww^bit^gtoii Icxm^, fi moji as ^;ifle 
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taste and imagination as almost anj liviag writer ; and, in his portraits, 
his finger rests npqi this faculty ; while in Sterne, the finger rests upon 
Mirthfulness. Very firm men stand straight up and down, inclining 
not a hair's breadth forward or backward, or to the right or left; hence 
the expression, ** He is an up-and-down man/' And this organ is located 
exactly on a line with the body. Self-Esteero, located in the back and 
opper portion of the head, throws the head and body upvrard and back* 
vnud. Large feeling, pompous persons, always walk in a very dignified, 




No. 45. A CONCEITED SIMPLETON. 

majestic posture, and always throw their heads in the direction of Self* 
Esteem ; whilst approbative persons throw their heads backward, but to 
the one side or both. The difference between these two organs being 
comparatively slight, tnly the practical Phrenologist's eye can perfectly 
distinguish them. 

There is, moreover, a natural language of monoy-loving, and that is o 
leaning forward and turning of the head to one side, as if in ardent pur- 
■ait of something, and ready to grasp it veitb iTutstretched arms; while 
Alimentiveness, situated lower down, hugs itself down to the dainty dish 
with the greediness of an epicure, better seen than described. The shaKe 
of the head is the natural language of Combativeness, and means no, or 
I reflist you. Those who are combating earnestly upon politics, or any 
other subject, shako the head more or less violently, according to the 
power of the combative feeling, but always shako it slightly inclining 
backwards; while Destructiveness, inclining forward, causes a shaking 
of &e head slightly forward, and turning to one side. When a 
who threatens yon shakes his kead yiolenll^^ qxi^l V^AAa Sx \w£ 
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tialiy backward, and to one side, never fear — he is only barking ; bol 
whenever he inclines his head to one side, and shakes it ¥10100117, that 
dog will bite, whether possessed of two legs or four. The social afto 
tions are located in the back part of the head ; and, accordingly, woman 
being more loving than man, when not under the influence of the other 
faculties, usually inclines her head backward toward the neck; and 
when she kisses children, and those whom she loves, always tuina Ifm 
head directly backward, and rolls it from side to side, on the back of te 
Deck. Thas it is that all the various postures assumed by it individna^i 
au*e expressive of the present or the permanent activity of their ] 
fiKniltios. 




No. 44. Jonathan £dwards. 

24. — organic tone or quality op brain. 

This condition modifies character more than any other. It is, indeedi 
the summing up of all. It consists of two kinds, original and acquired. 
The former, inherited from parents, embraces the pristine vigor and 
power with which the life principle was started, and gives what we wfll 
call SNAP ; while the latter embraces the existing states of the organiaa 
as affected by health or debility, artificial habits — such as dyspeptic and 
other affections, caused by ii^urioas qualities and quantities of food, bj 
artificial stimulants, as tea, cofiee, tobacco, or alcoholic drinks — the d^ 
ranged or healthy states of the nervous system; too much or too litdt 
exercise, ^bor, sleep, breath, etc., etc.; and whatever other conditioni 
are embraced in health and disease, or in any way affect them. Of coarMb 
the parental may be good, but acquired poor, or the reverse, according m 
the subject is strengthening or enfeebling, biulding up or breaking doifi 
bis physical constitution, by correct or erroneous physiological babili 
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Yet, in most persons, the parental is many hundred per cent tietter than 
the acquired 

Parental oood, or vkrt good, gives corresponding innate vigor 
and energy, or that heart and bottom which wears like iron, and bends, 
willow-like, without breaking, and performs more with a given size, 
than greater size, and less inherent " snap ;" and gives thoroughness and 
edge to the mentality, just as good steel, well tempered, does to the tool 

Pareittal fair gives a good share of the presiding qualities, yet 
nothing remarkable; with acquired good endures and accomplishes 
much ; without it, soon breaks down. 

Parental poor leaves its 
subject poorly organized, bodily 
and mentally, and proportion- 
ally low in the creative scale. 

Acquired good enables what- 
ever of life power there is, to 
perform all of which it is capable ; 
with parental good, furnishes a 
full supply of vital power, and 
that activity which works it all 
up in mental or physical labor. 
With parental very good, puts 
forth a most astonishing amount 
of effort, and endures wonders 
without injury ; possesses re- 
markable clearness and wholeness of mind ; thinks and feels directly to 
the purpose ; gives point and cogency to every thing ; and confers a 
superior amount of healthy intellectuality, morality, and mentality, iu 
general. 

Acquired fair, with parental average, gives fair natural talents, and 
mental and physical vigor, yet nothing remarkable ; will lead a common- 
place life, and possess an every-day charcter, memory, etc.; vinll not 
set the world on fire, nor be insignificant, but, with cultivation, will do 
weU. 

Acquired poor will be unable to put forth its inherent power ; is 
weak and inefficient, though desirous of doing something ; virith parental 
food, may take hold resolutely, but soon tires, and finds it impossible to 
mstain that powerful action with which it naturally commences. 

25. STATES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

A good nervous condition enables its possessor to put forth sound and 
boalthj mental and pbyncal efforts ; givos a ca\m, qvueV^^W! > ^^^b^^^kc^ 
0d frame of mind, and a strong tendency to enjoy e'verj \)d\ti%— «^«^^^c» 




Ko. 45. EsTERsoN, AW Idiot. 
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bttd; iiiukes tbo imwt t)f life'it joya, and the leaHt it iu sorrows; co» 
fere full iNntsi'Mioii uf uU itn inimiw yovr rs; aud predisposes to a right 
exercise uf uU tlio fiiciiltios. 

Disordennl nerves priMiuce on irritated, craving, dissatisfied state jof 
mind, and a ti.>ndLMicy tu deimivity in some of its forms, with a half 
[Yaralyzcd, lax, iuefficieut state of mind and body. 

26. SIZE OF HEAD AS IXri.rKSCIKO CUiRACTSR. 

Size of head and organs, other things being equal, is the great phreno 
logical condition. Though tape measurements, taken around the head, 
from Individuality to Philoprogenitiveuess, give some idea of the size of 
brain, tlie fact that some heads are round, others long, some low, and 
others high, so modifies these measurements that they do not convey any 
very correct idea of the actual quantity of brain. Yet these measare- 
ments range somewhat as follows. Least size of adiUts compatible with 
fair talents, 20^; 20| to 21|, moderate; 2I| to 22, average; 22 to 22{, 
full ; 22} to 23}, large ; above 23}, very large. Female heads, i to { 
below these averages. 

Large. — One having a large sized brain, with activity average, wSH 
possess considerable energy of intellect and feeling, yet seldom manifest 
It, unless it is brought out by some powerful stimulus, and will be rather 
too indolent to exert, especially his intellect : with activity fullf will ba 
endowed with an uncommon amount of the mental power, and be capable 
of doing a good deal, yet require considerable to awaken him to that 
vigorous effort of mind of which he is capable ; if his powers are not 
called out by circumstances, and his organs of practical intellect are oidy 
average or full, he may pass through life without attracting notice, or 
manifesting more than an ordinary share of talent : but if the perceptive 
faculties are 8tn)ng, or very strong, and his natural powers put in vigorous 
requisition, he will manifest a vigor and energy of intellect and feeling 
quite above mediocrity; be adequate to undertakings which domand 
originality of mind and force of character, yet, after all, be rather indolent! 
with activity great ^ or very great, will combine great power of mind with 
great activity ; exercise a commanding influence over those minds with 
which he comes in contact; when he enjcys, will enjoy intensely, and 
when he suffers, suffer equally so ; bo susceptible of strong excitement^ 
and, with the organs of the propelling powers, and of practical intellect; 
large or very large, will possess all the mental capabilities for conducting[ 
a large business ; for rising to eminence, if not to pre-eminence ; and disi 
cover great force cf character and power of intellect and feeling : witt 
activity moderate, when powerfully excited, will evince considerably 
energy of intellect and feeling, yet be too indolent and too sluggish to dcfj 
macb; lack cleameBB and force of idoo, and VntetiBeuew ot^ec\\xi^\ aiilea^ 
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literally driven to it, will not be likuly to be much or to tlo much and y«!t 
actually poste$i more vigor of miud, and energy of feeling, than he will 
manifest; with activity small, or very small, will border upon iditicy. 

Ykry LARGi.^-One having a very large head, with activity average or 
fmU, on great occasions, or when his [Hiwers oro thoroughly roused, will 
be truly great ; but upon ordinary occasions, will seldom miiuifuitt any 
remarkable amount of mind or feeling, and perhaps pass through life with 
the credit of being a person of good natural abilities and judgment, ye \ 
nothing more ; with great activity and strength, and large intellectuib 
organs, will be a natural genius, eudowed with very 6ui>erior (lowers 
of mind and vigor of intellect; and, even though deprived of the uilvan- 
tages of education, his natuml talents will surmount all obstacles, and make 
him truly talented ; with activity viry grcmt, and the organs of practical 
intellect and of the propelling powers largo, or very largo, will i>ossess the 
first order of natural abilities ; manifest a clearness and force of intellect 
which will astonish the world, and a power of feeling which will curry 
all before him ; and, with proper cultivation, enable him to become a 
bright star in the firmament of intellectual greatness, upon which coming 
ages may gaze with delight and astonishment. His mental enjoyment 
will be most exquisite, and his sutTerings equally keen. 

Full. — One having a full-sized brain, with activity great, or very great ^ 
and the organs of practical iiitellect and of the pmiKjlling {)oworH large, or 
very largo, although }k will not possess greatness of intellect, nor a deep, 
strong mind, will be very clover; have considerable talent, and that so 
distributed that it will show to be more than it really is ; is capable of 
being a good scholar, doing a fine business, and, with advantages and a]>- 
plication, of distinguishing himself somewhat; yet ho is inadequate to a 
great undertaking ; cannot sway an extensive influence, nor bo really 
great ; with activity JtUl, or average, will do only tolerably well, and 
manifest only a common share of talent; with activity moderate, ortmall, 
will neither be nor do much worthy of notice. 

AVKRAGE, with activity great, manifoKts a quick, clear, sprightly mind 
tad off-hand talents ; and is cai>able of doing a fair busines'i, especially 
if the stamina is good ; with activity very great, and tho organs of the 
propelling powers and of practical intellect largo, or very large, is calla- 
ble of doing a good business, and inny jiusm for a man of fair talent, ye» 
will not be original or profound ; will bo quick of perception; have a good 
practical understanding ; will do well in his sphere, yet never manifest 
greatness, and out of his sphere, be comnion-[)luco ; with activity only 
average, will discover only an ordinary amount of intellect : bo iuade- 
Auate to any important undertaking ; yet, in a small sphere, or one that 
'requires only a mechanical routine of business, may do well ; with modt- 
Irate or small activity, will hardly have common sense. 

MoDEiiAT£. — One with a head of only mv\dL)Ta%diAZ.Q^r.oTc\A!QR^V>:^ 
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grecU or e<ry great activity ^ and tho organs of the propelling powers and 
of practical intellect large, will possess a tolerable share of intellect, 
jet be more showy than sonnd; with others to plan for and direct 
him, will execate to advantage, yet be unable to do much alone ; will 
have a very active mind, and be quick of perception, yet, after all, have 
a contracted intellect ; possess only a small mental calibre, and lack mo- 
mentum, both of mind and character; vnth activity only average, or fair, 
will have but a moderate amouni of intellect, and even this scanty allow- 
ance will be too sluggish for action, so that he will neither safier nor 
enjoy much ; with activity moderate or tmaU, vdU be idiotic. 

Small or Vert Small. — One with a small or very small head, no 
matter what may be the activity of his mind, will be incapable of mach 
intellectoal effort; of comprehending even easy subjects; or of ex 
periencing much pain or pleasure ; in short, will be mentally imbecile. 

4Y. SIZE OF BRAIN A8 AFFECTIIWJ MENTALTET. 

Most great men have great heads. Webster's head measures over 24 
incnes, and Clay's considerably above 23 ; and this is about Van Buren's 
size ; Chief Justice Gibson's, the greatest jurist in Pennsylvania, 24 j ; 
Napoleon's reached nearly or quite to 24, his hat passing easily over the 
head of one of his officers, which measured 23^ ; and Hamilton's hat 
passed over the head of a mau whose head measured 23^. Burke's 
head was immense, so was Jefferson's ; while Franklin's hat passed over 
the ears of a 24-inch head. Small and average sized heads often astonish 
!2S by their brilliancy and learning, and, perhaps, eloquence, yet they 
^11 in that commanding greatness which impresses and sways miucL 
The phrenological law is. ihat size, other things being equal, is a meaauro 
^ power ; yot these other ccaditions, such as activity, power of motive^ 
wealth, physiological habits^, etc., increase or diminish the mentality 
^en more than sii*. 
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SECTION IIL 

ANALYSIS AND COMBINATIONS OF THE FACULTIES 



1. AMATIVENESS. 





No. 45. Large. 



No. 46. Small. 



Conjugal love; attachment to the opposite sex; desire to 

love, be loved, and marry ; adapted to perpetuate the race. It 

causes those mutual attractions which exist between the sexes ; 

creates love ; induces marriap^o ; eventuates in offspring ; renders 

woman Tanning, persuasive, urbane, affectionate, loving, and 

(lovely ; and develops all the feminine charms and graces ; and 

makes man noble in feeling and bearing ; elevated in aspiration ; 

ender and bland in manner ; affectionate toward woman ; 

ure in feeling; highly susceptible to female charms; and 

jlothes him with that dignity, power, and persuasiveness, which 

iccompanies the masculine. Perverted, it occasions a giossness 

nd vulgaiity in expression and action ; licentiousness in all ita 

orms ; a feverish state of mind ; and depraves all the other 

iropemfliiea; treats the other sex meiAy «ka a xeL\T»&\ft't \a \'ft&- 
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si on ; now caressing, and now abusing them ; and renders the 
love -feeling every way gross, animal, and depraved. 

Larqk. — Is strongly attracted toward the opposite sex; admires and 
loves their beauty and excellencies ; easily wins their affectionate regards, 
or kindles their love ; has many warm friends, if not admirers, among 
them ; loves young and powerfully, and wields a {/otent influence for 
good or evil over the destinies of its subject, according as it is well or ill 
placed ; with Adhesiveness and Union for Life large, will mingle pare 
friendship with devoted love ; cannot flourish alone, but must have its 
matrimonial mate, with whom it will be capable of becoming perfectly 
identified, and whom it will invest with almost superhuman perfections, 
by magnifying theii charms and overlooking their defects; in the sun- 
shine of whose love it will be perfectly happy, but proportionally miser- 
able without it ; with Ideality and the mental temperament large, will 
experience a fervor and intensity of first love, amounting almost to ecs- 
tacy or romance; can marry those only who combine refinement of 
manners with correspoLv4ingly strong attachments ; with Philoprogeni- 
tiveness and Benevolence also large, will be eminently qualified to enjov 
the domestic relations ; to be happy in home, and render home happy i 
with Inhabitiveness also large, will set a high value on house and place 
long to return home when absent, and consider femily and children as the 
greatest treasures of its being ; with large Conscientiousness, will keep the 
marriage relations inviolate, and regard unfaithfulness as the greatest of 
■ins; with Combativeness large, will defend the objects of its love with 
great spirit, and resent powerfully any indignity oflered to them ; with AH- 
mentiveness large, vnll enjoy eating with the family dearly ; with Appro* 
bativeness large, cannot endure to be blamed by those it loves ; with 
Cautiousness and Secretiveness large, will express love guardedly, and 
much less than it experiences ; but with Secretiveness small, will show, in 
every look and action, the full, unveiled feeling of the mind ; with Fimi 
ness and Self-Esteem large, will sustain interrupted love with fortitude;, 
yet suffer much damage of mind and health therefrom ; but with Selfi 
Esteem moderate, will feel crushed and broken down by disappointment \ 
with the moral faculties predominant, can love those only whose morj 
tone ia pure and elevated ; with predominant Ideality, and only averagf^ 
intellectu"^^ faculties, will prefer those who aie showy and gay, to thosJ 
who are sensible yet less beautiful ; but with Ideality less than the intei J 
lectual and moral organs, will prefer those who are substantial and valuable* 
more than showy ; with Mirthfulness, Time, and Tune, will love dancing,; 
lively society, etc. : p. 57. 

Very Largk. — Confers the strongest possible inclination to love; exer-\ 
cjse8 an absolute influence over character and conduct ; must always ha 
etrngema). spirt wbois to ^e, and by w\iom to beVv^odi^ \& c«^q^V^ 
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diB highest order of love, and in propi)rtiima!!y lioautiRiHl thcn^liy; ran 
love with complete devoted iiesft, evrn iiiuior unravoniblu rirciiiiiNtuiice!*, 
and has a most important element for conjiiiral lappinosH and a mairi 
monial partner its combinations will bo Sfimewliat the muih* hm fhit«o 
ODiler Amativ ness large, allowance being m:ule fur the increased {NiwiT 
of this faculty p. 58. 

Full.'— I'<^«e8ses rather strong sujiccptibilities of lore, and cdtijiiiiiil 
alBuity and ai.ity to a congeniul spirit ; is ca^Kiblo of much purity, iiiteii;!- 
ity, and cordiality of 'ove ; with Adhesiveness and Henevolence large, 
will render good ser-ice in the family; with Sccretivness large, will 
manifest less love than it feels, and show little iu promiscuous society ; 
with a highly sosceptil e temperament, will experience great intensity of 
love, and evince a good degree of masculine or feminine excellence: p. 59. 
AvKRAOK. — Is cafiable of fair sexual attuchmentsi, and conjugal love, 
provided it is properly placed and fully called out; exi>erienccs a greater 
or less degree of love iu proportion to its activity; renders the son 
quite attached to mother and sisters, and fond of female society, and en- 
dowed with a fair share of the masculine element, yet nr)t remarkabln 
for its perfection, makes woman quite winning and attractive, yet not 
particularly susceptible to love ; renders the daughter fond of father nnd 
brothers, and desirous of the society of men, yet not extremely so; and 
capable of a fair share of conjugal devotedness under favorable circum- 
stances ; combined with an ardent temperament, and largo Adhesiveneps 
and Ideality, gives a pure and platonic cast of love, yet cannot assiinilato 
with a coarse temperament, or a dissimilar Phrenology ; is refined, and 
fiiithful, ye : has more friendship thar ^lassion ; can love thoso only who are 
just to its liking; with Cautio'jsf-vss and Secretivencss large, will express 
less love than it feels, anJ nnc equivocally and by piecemeal, nor then 
till its loved one is fully .^^.mmitted; with Cautiousnoiw, Approhativeness 
and Veneration large, and Self-Esteem small, will bo diflfidcnt in pnimis- 
caouB society, yet enjoy the company of a select few of tho opposito 
sex ; with Adhesiveness, Benevolence, nnd ConscicntiouMiess large, and 
Belf-Estcora small, will bo kind nnd afrectionate in the family, yet not 
particularly fond of caressing or being careswMl ; nnd will do much to make 
fiimily happy, yet will manifest less fondneHsand teuderne.Hs; with Order. 
Approhativeness, and Ideality largo, will seek in a companion personal 
neatness and polish of manners; with full intellectual and monil faculties, 
will base its conjugal nttacliments in the hi^^lier qualities of the ailections, 
rather than their iwrsonal attractiveness or stren^'th of passion; but with 
; a commonplace teinj)ernment, and not so full moral and intellectual fiicul- 
ties, will be an indllpM-ent conqianion : p. 56. 

MoDKiriATK. — Will be rivlhor deficient, though not palpably m. in tho 
love element; show little desire to caress or bo caressed; will lovo the 
meDta] excellences of the othor sex moro th;m ^wMftoivQ^ beauty, and fiod it 
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difficult ti) «yni|»athizo with a coDJngal partner, ciileM tke uatonl h» 
niuny b«twecMi the parties is well-nigh perfect; cares less for marriage, 
■lid cuuld iivo an unmarried life without inconvenience ; can love bat 
once, and Rhould marry only the first love, because the love-principle will 
not be ittjfiioiontly ntning to overcome the difficulties incident to a second 
li»vi\ or ili» want f if a conj^onial companion, and find more pleasure in other 
tilings thun in the matrimonial relations; with an excitable temperament, 
will exiM'ricncu groriti^r warmth and ardor, than depth and uniformity of 
love : with Appmbutivoneiis large, will soon become alienated from a lover 
by n*hukoB and fault-finding ; with Adhesiveness and the moral and in- 
tellectual fanilties Inrgo, cnn l)ccome strongly attached to those who sra 
highly inonil and intelloctual, yet experiences no affinity for any other, 
and to be hnppy in marriage, must base it in the hirher faculties: p. 59. 

Small. — Keels little conjugal or sexual love, au* desire to marry; ii 
cold, cfiy, distant, and reser\'cd toward the other lex; experiences bat 
little of the beautifying and elevating influence oi .'Ove, and should not 
marry, because incapable of appreciating its relatioa and making a com- 
fianion happy : p. 59. 

Vkrt Small. — Is passively continent, and alm*^ destitute of lovoi 
p. 60. 



1. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 




No. 47. Laroc. 




No 48. Small. 



Parental love ; attachment to one's own oflfspring ; love of 
children, pets, and animals generally, especially those young or 
■majj; adapted to that infantile conditiou in which man enterg 
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the irorld, and to children's need of parental care and Ju* 
cation. This faculty renders children the richest treasure of 
their parents ; casts into the shade all the toil and expense they 
cause, and lacerates them with hitter pangs when death or dis- 
tance tears them asunder. It is much larger in woman than in 
man ; and nature requires mothers to take the principal care 
of infants. Perverted, it spoils children hy excessive fondness* 
pampering, and humonng. 

Larob. — LoveB its own children devotedl} * values them above aU 
price ; cheerfully endures toil and watching fur their sake ; forbears wiib 
their faults; wins their love; delights to play with them, and cheerfully 
sacrifices to promote their interests ; with Continuity large, mourns long 
and incessantly over their loss ; with Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Self-Esteem large, is kind, yet insists on being obeyed ; with Self-EIsteem 
and Destnictiveness moderate, is familiar with, and liable to be ruled 
by them ; with Firmness only average, fails to manage them with a steady 
hand ; with Cautiousness large, suflers extreme anxiety if they are sick or 
in danger ; with large moral and intellectual organs, and less Combativo- 
ness and Destructiveness, governs them more by moral suasion than phy- 
sical force — by reason than fear — is neither two strict nor over-indulgent ; 
with Approbativeness large, values their moral character as of the utmost 
importance ; with Veneration and Conscientiousness large, is particularly 
interested in their moral improvement ; with large excitability. Combat 
iveness, and Destructiveness, and only average Firmness, will be, by 
tDTDS, too indulgent, and over-provoked — will pet them one minute, and 
punish them the next; with larger Approbativeness and Ideality than 
intellect, will educate them more for show than usefulness — more fash- 
ionably than substantially — and dress thom off in the extreme of fashion; 
with a large and active brain, large moral and intellectual faculties, and 
Firmness, and only full Combativeuess, Desti-uctiveness, and Self-Esteem, 
is well calculated to leach and manage the young. It renders farmers 
fond of stock, dogs etc., and women fond of birds, la[>-dogs, etc. ; girls 
(bnd of dolls, and ooys of being among horses and cattle ; and creates a 
general interest iu young and small animals : p. 63. 

VicRy Large. — Experiences the feeling above described with still 
greater intensity and power ; almost idolizes its children, grieves immeas- 
urably at thoir loss, and, with large Continuity, refuses to be comforted ; 
with very large Benevolence, and only moderate Destnictiveness, catmot 
bear to see them punished, ind, with only moderate Csusality, is liable 
tn spoil them by over-indulgence ; with large Approbativeness added, io- 
dd[ges parental vanity and conceit ; with largo Cautiodsness and disor- 
ie'red nerves, is a.we;i Tautionin^ them, and indulges a world of groiind* 
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hM apprehensions about them with Acqaisitiveness moderate, makM 
them many presents, and lavishes money upon them, but with large Ao 
quisitivenesfl^ lays up fortunes for them ; with large moral and intellectual 
organs, is indulgent, yet loves them too well to spoil them, and does hii 
utmost to cultivate their higher faculties : etc., p. 63. 

Full. — Loves its children well, yet not passionately— does much fi)r 
them, yet not more than is nrcessary — and with large Combativeness, 
Destmctiveness, and Self-esteem, is too severe, and makes but little 
allowance for their faults; but witL Benevolence, Adhesiveness, and 
Conscientiousness large, does and sacrifices much, to supply their wanti 
and render them happy. Its character, however, will be mainly detet' 
mined by its combinations : p. 63. 

Aterage. — Loves its own children tolerably well, yet cares bat little 
for those of others; with large Adhesiveness and Benevolence, likefl 
them better as they grow older, yet does and cares little for in&ntB-*ii 
not duly tender to them, or forbearing toward their faults, and should 
cultivate parental fondness, especially if Combativeness, Uestructivenees, 
and Self-Esteem are large, and conscience only moderate: p. 61. 

Moderate. — Is not fond enough of children ; cannot bear much from 
them ; fails to please or take good care of them, particularly of infonts; 
cannot endure to hear them ciy, or make a noise, or disturb his things; 
and with an excitable temperament, and large Combativeness, is liable 
to punish them for trifling offences, find much fault with them, and.be 
sometimes cruel ; yet, with Benevolence and Adhesiveness large, may do 
what is necessary for their comfort : p. 64. 

Small. — Cares little fur its owp children, and still less for those oi 
others ; and with CombativencM and Destructivness large, is liable to 
treat them unkindly and harshly, and is utterly unqualified to have 
charge of them : p. 64. 

Vert Small. — Has little or no perceptible parental love, or regard 
for children, but conducts toward them as the other faculties dictate! 
p 64. 



3. ADHESIVENESS. 



Friendship ; social feeling ; love of society ; desire to ccmj- 
^egate, associate, visit, seek company, entertain friends, fo\« 
and reciprocate attachments, and indulge friendly feeliniiti 
When perverted, it forms attachments for the low, vulgar, \k . '■ 
n'cious, and leads to Sac tcmpauy. Adapted to man 
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qiusition for concert of action, co-pailncrship, cou^oiaalion, 
and community of feeling and interest, and is a le^iding clement 
of his social relations. 

Larob. — Is a warm, cordial, ardent friend ; readily forms frieudshi^it, 
and attracts friendly regards in return ; must have society of some kind : 
with Benevolence large, is hospitable, and delights to entertain friends; 
with Alimentiveness large, loves the social banquet, and s^ts the best be- 
ibre friends; with Approbativeness large, sets the world by their com- 
Bendation, but is terribly cut by their rebukes; with the moml faculties 
large, seeks the society uf the moral and elevated, and can enjoy the 
friendship of no others ; with the intellectual faculties large, seeks the 
friend Aip^ of the intelligent; with Language largo, and Secretivoness 
small, talks freely in company ; and with Mirthful ness and Ideality also 
large, is full of fun, and gives a lively, jocoso turn to conversation, yet is 
elevated and refined ; with Self- Esteem large, leads off in company, and 
gives tone and character to others; but with Self-Esteem small, re- 
ceives character from friends, and, with Imitation large, is liable to copy 
their faults as well as virtues; with Cautiousness, Secret! vencss, and 
Approbativeness large, is apt to be jealous of regards bestowed upon 
others, and exclusive in its choice of friends — having a few that are select, 
rather than many that are common-place; with large Causality and 
Comparison, loves philosophical conversation, literary societies, etc. ; and 
is every way social and companionable : p. 65. 

YcRT Large. — Loves friends with tenderness, and intense friendship, 
■ad will sacrifice almost any thing for their sake ; with Amativeness 
large, is susceptible of the nighest order of conjugal love, yet bases that 
love prmarily in friendship; with Combntiveuess and Destmctiveness 
large, defends friends with great spirit, and resents and retaliates their 
kyaries; with Self-Esteem moderate, takes character from associates; 
with Acquisitiveness moderate, allows friends the free use of its purse 
but with Acquisitiveness laige, will do, more than give; with Benevo- 
lence and Approbativeness moderuto, and Accpiisitivenoss only full, will 
spend money freely for social gratiHcation ; with Self-Esteem and Com- 
bativeness large, must be first or nothin*; ; but with only average Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem, large Approbativeness, 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness. Ideality, Marvellousness, and reason- 
ing organs, will have many friends, and but few enemies — be amiable and 
universally belove<l ; witli largo Eventuality and Language, will remem- 
ber, with vivid emotions, by-gone scenes of social cheer, and friendly 
converse; with large reasoning organs, will give good advice to friends, 
and lay excellent plans Ur them ; with smaller Secre'Jvenoss and larg(e 
moral organs, will not believe ill of friends, and drcaos the interrup*J(4:\ 
of friendsliip as the greatest of co sciitics, and willingly makes any s»}ri 
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fice required by friendship, and evinces a perpetual flow )f that cummin 
gling of Boul, and desire to become one with others, which this £su!ulty 
inspires : p. 65. 

Full. — Makes a sociable, companionable, ^arm-hearted friend, who 
will sacrifice much on the altar of friendship, ^ et offer up friendship on 
the altar of the stronger passions ; with large i\* very large Combative- 
ness, Dcstnictiveness, Self-Esteem, Approbativentss and Acquisitiveness, 
will serve self first, and friends afterward; form attachments, and break 
them, when they conflict with the stronger faculi^s; with large Secre- 
tiveness, and moderate Conscientiousness, will be t ouble-faced, and pro- 
fsss more friendship than possess ; with BenevoU nee large, will cheer* 
fully aid friends, yet it will be more from s^mpatb v than affection ; will 
have a few warm friends, yet only few, but perhaps many speaking 
acquaintances ; and with the higher faculties generally large, will be a 
true, good friend, yet by no means enthusiastic ; many of the combiua 
tions under Adhesiveness large, apply to it when full, due allowance 
being made for its diminished power: p. 66. 

AvERAOE. — Is capable of tolerably strong friendships, yet their char- 
acter is determined by the larger faculties ; enjoys present friends, yet 
sustains their absence ; with large Acquisitiveness, places business before 
friends, and sacrifices them whenever they conflict with money-making; 
with Benevolence large, is more kind than affectionate, relishes friends, 
yet sacrifices no great deal for their sake ; with Amativeness large, loves 
the presence of the other sex more than their minds, and experiences 
less conjugal love than animal passion; with Approbativeness large^ 
breaks friendships when ridiculed or rebuked, and with Secretiveness 
large, and Conscientiousness only average, cannot be trusted as a friends 
p. 64. 

Moderate. — Loves society somewhat, and forms a few, but only few 
attachments, and these only partial ; has more speaking acquaintances 
than intimate friends ; with large Combativeness and Destructlvenesa, is 
easily offended with friends, and seldom retains them long ; with large 
Benevolence, will bestow services, and, with moderate Acquisitiveness, 
money, more readily than affection ; and with the selfish faculties strong, 
takes care of self first, and makes friendship subservient to interest : p. 67. 

Small. — Thinks and cares little for friends; dislikes copartnership; 
is cold-hearted, unsocial, and selfish ; takes little delight in company, bu' 
prefers to be alone; has few friends, and, with large selfish facultiefl^ 
many enemies, and manifests too little of this faculty to exert a percept! 
•le mfluence upon character : p. 67. / 

Tbet Smal(..-«Is s p«rfect stranger to fHendship : p. €7. 



HNKtN FOR LIFE. 69 

A. UNION FOR LIFE. 

Attachment i3 one, and but one conjufrul p;irtncr for life. 
Adapted to the pairing principle in man and animals, and is 
located between Adhesiveness and Amativcnctss. Some birds, 
snch as geese, eagles, robins, etc., ])air for life, and remain true 
to their connubitd attachment; while hens, turkics, sheop, 
horses, and neat cattle, associate promiscuously, which shows 
that it is a faculty distinct from Amativeness and Adlu'sivt'iioss. 

La ROB. — Seeks one, and but one sexual mate; oxpcrioncoit the kccn- 
Mt disappointment when love is interrupted; is perfectly Kitistied with 
die society of that one, and can truly love no other, and retains that love 
even after its object is dead ; may love and marry another, hut it will ba 
more from motives of policy than pure conjugal union ; aud should exert 
eveiy faculty to win the heart and hand of the one beloved ; nor allow 
any thing to alienate their affections, because certain ruin to mind and 
body is consequent thereon. 

Vkrt Lakgk. — Possesses the element oF conjugal union, and (lowing 
together of soul, in the highest degree, aud, with Continuity large, becomes 
brolcen-hearted when diiHipt)ointed, and comparativt'ly worthless in this 
world; seeks death rather than life ; regards this union as the gem of life, 
and its loss as worse than death ; and should manifest the utmost care to 
bestow itself only where it can be reciprocated for life. 

Full. — Can love cordially, yet is capable of changing its object, 
especially if Continuity be moderate; will love for life provided circum 
stances are favorable, yet will not bear every thing from a lover or com- 
panion, and, if one love is interrupted, will form another. 

Atkraok. — Is disposed to love but one for life yet is capable of chang- 
ing its object, and, with Secretiveuess and Approbativeness large, and 
Conscientioasness only full, is capable of cocpictry, especially if Amative- 
noM is large, and Adhesiveness only full, and the temperament more 
powerful than fine-grained ; such should cultivate this faculty, and not 
allow their other faculties to break their first love. 

Moderate. — Is somewhat di8[>osed to love only once, yet allows other 
stronger faculties to interrupt first love, and, with Amativeness large, can 
furm one attachment after another with comparative ease, yet is not true 
as a lover, nor faithful to first love. 

Shall. — Cares but little for first love, and stacks tlio promiscuous 
society aud affection of the opposite sex, nither thai, a single parmer f< r 
life. 

Vert Small. — Manifests none of this faculty, and ex|>eriences too littU 
to be cognizable. 
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4. INHABITIVENESS. 




No. 49. Large. 



No. 50. Small. 



The HOME feeling ; love of house, the place where one waa 
born or has lived, and of home associations. Adapted to man's 
need of an abiding place, in which to exercise the family 
feelings; patriotism. Perversion — ^homesickness when away 
from home. 



Lakoe. — Has a strong desire to locate young, to have a home or : 
exclusively to itself; leaves home with great reluctance, and returns with 
extreme delight ; soon becomes attached to house, sleeping-room, garden, 
fields, furniture, etc.; and highly prizes domestic associations; nor is 
satisfied till it has a place on which to expend this home instinct ; with 
Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Individuality, and Locality large, will 
love to travel, yet be too foqd of home to ^tay away long at a time ; may 
be a cosmopolite in early life, and see mucii cf the world ; but will after* 
ward settle down in one spot ; but with Approbativeness and Combat- 
iveness large, will defend national honor, praise its own country, govern- 
ment, etc. ; and defend both country and fireside with great spirit ; witb 
Ideality large, is well adapted to beautify home; with Friendship large, 
will delight to see finends at home, rather than abroad ; with Alimentive- 
ness large, will ei^joy food at home better than elsewhere, etc. : p. 68. 

Vert Large. — Is liable to be homesick when away from home, e8p» 
cially for the first time, and the more so if Philoprogenitiveness and Ai^ 
hesiveness are large ; will suffer almost any inconvenience, and foregr 
bright praspectB rather thav leave home; aiid remain in as inferior boiu« 
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or place of btuhiea, rather than cliango. Ito cocibinatiotis will be analo* 
goas to tboBd under Inliabitiveness large: p. G8. 

Full. — Prefers to live in oue place, yet willingly changes it when in- 
terest or the other ficulties require it ; and with large rhiloprogenitive- 
oess. Adhesiveness, and Ainativcncss, will think more uf family and 
friends than of the domicile : p. 60. 

Atiraok.— Loves home tolerably well, yet with no great fervor, and 
dianges the place of abode as the otLer facultie" may dictate ; takes no 
great interest in hoose or place, as sach, or pleasure in their inipn)vement, 
and is satisfied with ordinary home comforts ; with Acquisitiveness large, 
spends reluctantly for its improvement; with Construct! venoRs moderat(\ 
takes little pleasure in building additions to home ; with Individuality aud 
Locality large, loves traveling more than staying in one place, and is 
satisfied with inferior home accommodations : p. G8. 

Moderate or Small. — Cares little fur home ; leaves it without much 
regret; contemplates it with little delight; takes little puins in its im- 
provement; and with Acquisitiveness large, spends reluctantly for its 
improvement : p. 69. 

Vert Small. — Exper«nces almost none of this faculty, and manifesto 
0tillless: p. 69. 



0. CONTINUITY. 




No. 51. Large. No 62. Small. 

A patient dwelling upon one thing till it is finished ; cow- 
MKruTiVBNESs and coNKECTfirNEAa tt thou^Kt and feeling. 
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Adapted to man's need of doing one thing at a lime. Terver- 
«ion — prolixity, repetition, and excessive amplification. 

Lakgk. — Gives the whole mind to the one thing in hand till k is 
finished ; completes as it goes ; keeps up one common train of thought, or 
current of feeling, for a long time ; is disconcerted if attention is directed 
to a second object, and cannot duly consider another ; with Adhesiveness 
large, pores sadly over the loss of friends for months and years; with the 
Moral faculties large, is uniform and consistent in religious exercises and 
character ; with Combativeness and Destructiveness large, retains grudges 
and dislikes for a long time; vnth Ideality, Comparison, and Language 
large, amplifies figures of speech, and sustains figurative expressions; with 
the intellectual faculties strong, cons and porea over one thing, and im- 
parts a unity and completeness to intellectual investigations; becomea 
thorough in whatever study it commences, and delays rather than com> 
mences mental operations: p. 70. 

Vert Large. — Fixes the mind upon objects slowly, yet cannot leave 
them unfinished; has great application, yet lacks intensity or point; is 
tedious, prolix, and thorough in few things, rather than an amateur in 
many: p. 70. 

Full. — Dwells continuously upon subjects, unless especially called to 
others; prefers to finish up the matter in hand, andean, though with dif- 
ficulty, give attention to other things; with the business organs large, 
makes fined settlements; with the feelings large, fixes their action, yet 
is not monotonous, etc.: p. 71. 

Average. — Can dwell upon things, or divert attention to others, as 
occasion requires ; is not confused by interruption, yet prefers one thing 
at a time ; with the intellectual organs large, is not a smatterer, nor yet 
profound : with the mental temperament, is clear in style, and consecu- 
tive in idea, yot never tedious; with Comparison large, manufacturea 
expressions and ideas consecutively, and connectedly, and always to tlie 
point, yet never dwells unduly : p. 70. 

Moderate. — Loves and indulges variety, and change of thought, feel- 
ing, occupation, etc. ; is not confused by them ; rather lacks application ; 
with a good intellectual lobe, and an active temperament, knows a litde 
about a good many things, rather than much about any one thing*, with an 
active organization thinks clearly, and has unity and intensity of thought 
and feeling, yet lacks connectedness; with large Language and smedi 
Secretiveness, talks easily, but not long at a tin^e upon one thing ; doea 
better on the spur of the moment, than by previous preparation ; and 
should cultivate consistency of character and fixedness of mind, by finish* 
ing as he goes all he begins : p. 71. 

Small. — With activity groat, commences many things, yet fiiiislios 
few; craves r velty and variety; puts many irons into ihe fire; lackv 
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iI>plication ; jumps rapidly from premise to conclasion, and 2euIs to con- 
nect and carry oat ideas ; is a creature of impulse ; lacks steadiness and 
consistency of character ; may bo brilliant, yet cannoX be profound ; ham- 
ming-bird like, flies rapidly from thing to thing, but does not stay long ; 
has many good thoughts, yet they are scattered ; and talks on a great 
variety of subjects in a short time, but fails sadly in consecutiveness of 
feeling, thought, and action. An illustrative anecdote. An old and faith- 
ful servant to a passionate, petulant master, fmally told him he could 
endure his testiness no longer, and roust leave, though with extreme 
rulactance. ** Bat," replied the master, ** you know I am no sooner mad 
tlian pleased again." "Aye, but," replied tho servant, "you are no 
sooner pleased tnan mad ngaiu:" p. 71. 

Vert Small. — Is restless, and given to perpetual change ; with aethr- 
ity great, is composed of gusts asd counter-gusts of passion, and never on« 
thing more than an instant at a time : p. 72. 



SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 





No. 53. Large. 



No. 54. Shall. 



These provide for man's animal wants ; create those desires 
and imtincts which relate more especially to his animal exist- 
ence wid habitual wants. 

Lai OK. — Gives strong animal desires; creates that selfishness which 
takes good caie of number one ; is strongly attuched to this world and 
its pleasures ; and, with activity great, asos vigorous exertions to accom- 
plish worldly and personal ends ; with the moral organs loss than the 
iel68h, connected with bodily disease, ift liable \o vVi% Ol^v^^'^^ ^'^'^ ^^ 
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Bual manifestation; but with the moral and inteUecttitil trgans large, and 
a healthy organization, gives force, energy, determination, and that elfi- 
ciency which accomplishes much. 

Vert Large. — Experiences these animal impulses with still greater 
intensity ; enjoys animal existence and pleasures with the keenest reltsn; 
and with great excitability or a fevered state of body, produces a strong 
tendency to sensuat gratification, and sinful desires ; yet when properly 
directed, and sanctified by the higher faculties, gives tremendous force of 
Ghai*acter, and energy of mind. 

Full. — Creates a good share of energy and physical force, yet no mors 
than is necessary to cope with surrounding difficulties; and, with large 
moral and intellectual faculties, manifests more mental than physical 
force. 

Average. — Gives a fair share of animal force, yet hardly enough to 
grapple with life's troubles and wrongs; with large moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, has more goodness than efficiency, and enjoys quiet more 
than conflict with men ; and fails to manifest what goodness and talent are 



Moderate. — Rather lacks efficiency; yields to difficulties ; wants for- 
titude and determination; fails to assert and maintain rights; and with 
large moral organs, is good-hearted, moral, etc. ; yet borders on tame- 
ness. 

Small, or Very Small. — Accomplishes little ; lacks courage and force, 
and with large intellectual organs, is talented, yet utterly fails to manifest 
that talent; and with large moral organs, is so good as to be good for 
nothing. 



A. VITATIVENESS. 

Tenacity of life; lesistance to death; love of existence as 
6ucb ; dreads annihilation ; loves life, and clings tenaciously to 
it for its own sake. 

Large. — Struggles resolutely through fits of sickness, and will not give 
np to die till it is absolutely compelled to do so. With large animal or- 
gans, clings to life on account of this world's gratifications ; with large 
moral organs, to do good — to promote human happiness, etc. ; with large 
social faculties, .oves life both for its own sake and to bless family ; with 
very large Cautiousness, dreads to change the present mode of existence^ 
UDd -with large and perverted Veneration and Conscientioasne<w, and 
mmaU Hope, haa su indescribable iread ot ew^^tm^ tk^xi wtv \nx\x\nl€ii^ 
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tOTO ttate ; but widi Hope large, and a cultivated intellect, expects to ex* 
lit hereafter, etc. 

VcRT Larok. — Shrinks from death, and clings to life with desperation; 
■traggles with the ntmost determination against disease and death ; nor 
gives up to die till the very last, and then by the hardest ; with Cautious. 
ness very large, and Hope moderate, shudders at the very thought of 
dying, or being dead ; but with Hope large, expects to live against hope 
and experience. Combinations like those under large, allowance being 
made for the increase of this faculty. 

Full. — ^Loves life, and clings tenaciously to it, yet not extravagantly ; 
hates to die, yet yields to disease and death, though reluctantly. 

Atcraoc. — Enjoys life, and clings to it with a fair degree of eamest- 
nesi, yet by no means with passionate fondnese ; and with a given con- 
stitution and health, will die easier and sooner than with this faculty large. 

Moderate or Small. — Likes to live, yet cares no great about exist- 
ence for its own sake ; with large animal or domestic organs, may wish 
to live on account of family, or business, or worldly pleasure, yet cares 
less about it for its own sake, and yields up existence with little reluctance 
or dread. 

Very Small. — Has no desire to live merely for the sake of living, but 
only to gratify other faculties. 



e. COMBATIVENESS. 





No. 55. Large. 



No. 56. Small. 



Rbsistance ; opposition ; defence ; defiance ; boldness \ 

nOURAQE; RESENTMENT ; SPIP/.T ; Wll^Ll^G^^'S^ \.0 '^.l^'^QrS^'t^a.V 



06 THE SELF-IKSTRUCTOK. 

SELF-PROTECTION ; PRESENCE OF MINI ; DETERMINATION ; OEl 

OUT-OF-MY-WAY ; LET-ME-AND-MiNE-ALONE. Adapted to man'w 
requisition for overcoming obstacles, contending for rights, etc. 
Perversion — anger; contrariety; fault-finding; contention; ill- 
nature ; and fighting. 

Large. — Imparts a bold, resclate, fearless, determined spirit ; dispoaei 
to grapple withaoJ remove obstacles, and drives whatever it undertakes; 
loves debate and opposition ; gives great coolness, intrepidity, and pres- 
ence of mind in time of danger, and nerves one for encounter; wUh 
large Pliiloprogenitiveness, takes the part of children ; with large Inhab* 
itivenoBs, defends country ; with a powerful muscular system, onhancea 
the strength in lifting, working, ard all kinds of manual' labor ; with 
great Vitativeness nud Destructiveness, defends life with desperation; 
with large Acquisitiveness maintains pecuniary rights, and drives money- 
making plans; with large Approbativeuess, resents insult, and large 
Adhesiveness added, defends the character of friends ; with full or large 
Self-Esteem, defends personal interest, takes its own part with spirit, aud 
repels all aggressions ; with Self-Esteem small, and Benevolence and Friend* 
ship large, defends the interest of friends more than of self; with large 
Conscientiousness, prosecutes the right, and opposes the wrong; with large 
intellectual organs, imparts vigor, power, and impressiveness to thoughts, 
expressions, etc. ; with disordered nerves, is peevish, fretful, fault-finding, 
irritable, dissatisfied, unreasonable, and fiery in anger, and should first 
restore the nerves to health, and then restrain this faul^finding disposition, 
by remembering that the cause is in them, instead of in what they frat at: 
p. 75. 

ViRT Large manifests those functions ascribed to Combativeness 
large, only in a still higher degree ; aud with a fevered stomach, is afflicted 
and torments others with an ungovernable temper, together with unquali- 
fied bitterness and hatefulriess : p. 77. 

Full. — Evinces those feelings described under large, yet in a less 
degree, and is modified more by the larger organs ; thus, with large moral 
and intellectual faculties, eviuces viuch more moral than physical courage 
maintains the right and opposes the wrong — yet, with Firmness large, io 
a decided rather than in a combative spurit, etc. : p. 78. 

Average. — Evinces the combative spint according to circumstances i 
when vigorously opposeo, or when any of the other faculties work in con- 
junction with Cornbativenes?, shows a good degree of the opposing, ener* 
getic spirit ; but, when any of the other faculties, such as large Cautiousness 
or Approbativeness work against it, it evinces irresolution, and eve& 
cowardice ; with au active temperament, and disordered nerves, espe- 
cially if dyspeptic, has a quick, sharp, fiery temper, yet lacks power of 
aagep-^wiU fret and thrL^i:en, yet wu\ mean. Wx \\V.\iQ\ with a 2arg« 
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Imin, and largd SM>nl and intellectual organs, will evince some intellect 
ual and moral force, when once thoroughly roused, which will be but 
seldom ; with large Aj>probativene8S, and small Acquisitiveness, will de- 
fend character, but not pecuniary rights ; with large Cautiousness, may 
be courageous where there is no danger, yet will run rather than fight ; 
with smaller Cautiousness, will show some resentment when imposed 
apon, but submit rather tamely to injuries ; with very large Philopro- 
genitivenesB, and only average friendship, will resent any injuries offered 
to children with great spirit, yet not resent indignities offered to friends^ 
etc : p. 75. 

Moderate. — Bather lacks efficiency; with only &ir muscles, is a 
poor worker, and fails to^ut forth even what little strength is possessed ! 
with good moral and intellectual organs, iKjfisesses talent and moral worth, 
yet is easily overcome by opposition or difficulty ; should seek some 
qinet occupation, where business comes in of itself, because it cannot urge 
itself unbidden upon the attention of others ; is too good to be energetic ; 
with weak Acquisitiveness, allows virtual robbery without resentment ; 
with large Cautiousness, is tame and pusillanimous ; with large Appro- 
betiyeness, cannot stand rebuke, but will endure it ; with moderate Self- 
Esteem and Hope, is all *' I can't, it's hard," etc., and will not do well in 
Hfe: p. 78. 

Small. — Is inefficient; can accomplish little; never feels its own 
strength; and with large moral and intellectual organs, is too gentle and 
easily satisfied ; with large Cautiousness, runs to others for protection , 
and is always complaining of its bad treatment : p. 79. 

Vekt Small. — Possesses scarcely any energy, and manifests none s 
p 79. 



7. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

EXECUTIYBNESS ; SEVERITi ; STERNNESS ; thc DESTROYING and 

pAiN-causing faculty; harshness; extermination; indigna- 
tion ; disposition to break, crush, and tear »own ; the walk- 
righi'-through-spirit ; adapted to man's destroying what- 
ever is prejudicial to his happiness ; performing and enduring 
surgical operations ; undergoing pain, etc. Perversion — wrath ; 
revenge ; malice ; disposition to murder, etc. 

Largb. — Imparts that determination, energy, and force which removes 
or destroys whatever impedes its progression; with Flrmna«a las^«^ ^h«\ 
that iron will which adheres till the very "Vast, \u %^\\» o^ «5«iT^ *Oca^V 
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aud carries its (Mi'ats auy how ; with huge Combativenesa, imparts a hanh 
rough mode of expression and action, aud a severity, if not fierceness, ta 
all its encounters ; with large Acquisitiveness and Conscientiousness, will 
have every cent due, though it costs two to get it, yet wants no more, 
and retains grudges against those who have injured its pockets ; with large 
Approbativeness and Combativeness, experiences determination and ho»> 
tility toward those who trifle with reputation or impeach character ; with 
large Self-Esteem, upon those wh'> conflict with its interests, or detract 
f-om its supposed merits; with large Adhesiveness, when angry with 
friends, is very angry ; with large Benevolence and Conscientiousness, em- 
ploys a harsh mode of showing kindness; with large Comparison and 
Language, bestows very severe and galling epitj^ets upon those who rouse 
it; with large Ideality, polishes and refines its expression of anger, and 
puts a keen edge upon its sarcasms, yet they are none the less cutting or 
efficient, etc. Such should avoid and turn from whatever provokes it: p. 89. 




No. 57. Large. 



No. 58. Small. 



Vert Large. — Feels the most powerful iuilignation, amounting ••en 
to rage and violence, when thoroughly provoked ; and with large or very 
largo Combativeness, acts liko a chafed lion, aud feels likt) rushing into 
the midst of perilous dangers. Such persons should never strike, for they 
will strike harder than they mean to, because it nerves the arm with un- 
wonted strength. This faculty tears up and destroys whatever is in its 
way ; is harsh and often morose in manner, and should cultivate pleasant- 
ness ; with large Combativeness, Firmness, Self-Esteera, and Approba- 
tiveness moderate, is exceedingly repulsive, hating and hateful when 
angry, and is much more provoked than occasion requires; with large 
intellectuals, puts forth tremendous mental energy; and should o£EBet 
this faculty by reason aud moral feeling, aud cultivate blandness iiivteed 
ofwratk ; p. 83. 



ALlH£:^nV£N£SS. Q9 

Full -EviuceH a fair dagree of this fuculty, yet it« tono iud diroctiou 
depend upon the larger organs ; with lurge propeiisitiuSp maiiifusls much 
•nima] fiirce ; ^ith large moral organs, evinces moral deterniinatiuu and 
force; with large intellectnal organs, possesses intellectuul might auiJ* 
euerg'f, nvd thus of its other combinations ; but with smaller Combutivo> 
nets, IB pcsncefal until thoroughly roused, but then rather harsh and vin- 
dictive ; in boys, attacks only those it knows it can conquer, yet is then 
har^; with smaller Self-Esteem, exercises this faculty more in behalf ol 
others than of its<^lf; with large Cautiousness and moderate Combutive- 
neas, keeps out oi danger, broils, etc., till literally compelled to engage 
Ui them, but then becomes desperate, etc. : p. 83. 

AvjiCBAGic.->Manifest8 itself in a similar manner as when full, due 
allowance being made for diminished power: p. 82. 

MoDKBATS. — Evinces but little harshness or severity { with large Be- 
nevolence, is unable to wimess suffering or death, much less to cause 
them ; will posoess but little force of mind, or executiveness of character, 
to drive through great obstacles ; with Wge moral organs added, will be 
more beloved thon feared, and manifest extreme sympathy, amounting 
sometimes even to weakness, and secure ends more by mild than severe 
measures; with moderate Combativeness and Self-Esteem, is irresolute, 
unable to stand its ground, or to take care of itself; flies to others for 
protection; can do little, and feels that it can do still less; fails to 
realia^ or put forth its str^gth; and with large Cautiousness added, 
sees a lion where fh^re is none, and makes mountains of mole-hills ; 
and with small Hope added is literally good for notliing; but with large 
Hope and Firmness, a»d full Self-Esteem and Combativeness, accom- 
plishes considerable, yet in a quiet way, and by perseverance more than 
force, by siege rather than by storm, and with large intellectual and 
moral faculties added, will he a good, yet not a tame, citizen ; exert a good 
i'lfluence, abd that always healthful, and be missed more when dead than 
prized while living. Those combinations under this organ large, reversed, 
apply to it when moderate : p. 04. 

Small. — With largo moral faculties, possesses too tender a soul tp 
enjoy our world as it is, or to endure hardshifMS or cruellies; can neither 
endure nor cause suffering, and sSiow so little as to provoke a smile or 
ridicule, and should cultivate hardnups aifl force : p. 82. 

Vkry Small. — Ex|>eriences littlepand manifests noue of this fuculty 



8. ALIMENTIVENESS. 

Appetite ; tlic feeding instinct ; HEUsn foi food ; KUKosk 
adapted to man's need of food, and c\i?Ll,\n^ ^ fV.vw^>^is«^ \»i 
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eat Perverted, it produces gormandizing and glutton}', awd 
9nds in dyspepsia and all its evils. 





No. 59. Large. 



No. 60. Small. 



Large. — Has a hearty relish for food ; sets a high value upon table en- 
ioyments, and solid, hearty food; with Acquisitiveness larf;e, lays up 
abundance of food for future use— perhaps l^eeps so much on hand thai 
some of it spoils; with Ideality large, must eat from a clean plate, and 
have food nicely cooked ; with large Language and intellect, enjoys table- 
talk exceedingly, and participates in it ; with large social faculties, must 
eat with others ; is a good cook, if practiced in culinary arts ; and witli 
larger Approbativeness and Ideality than Causality, is apt to be ceremo* 
nioas and over-polite at table, etc. Such should restrain this faculty by 
eating less, more slowly, and seldom: p. 86. 

Very Large. — Often eats more than is requisite ; enjoys food exceed 
ingly well ; and hence is liable to clog body and miud by over-eating; 
should restrain appetite ; will feel better by going witliout an occasional 
meal, and is liable to dyspepsia. This faculty is liable to take on a 
diseased action, and crave a much greater amount of food than natnre 
requires, and hence is the great cause of dyspepsia. Its diseased action 
may be knowu by a craving, hanketing, gone sensation before eating; 
by heart-burn, pain in the stomach, belching of wind, a dull, heavy, or 
painful sensation in the head, and a desire to be always nibbling at some- 
thing ; lives to eat, instead of eating to live, and should at once be erased 
by omitting one meal daily, and, in its stead, drinking abundantly of cold 
water. Abstemiousness will rectify this depraved appetite, while over- 
eating will only re>inflane both the stomach and its diseased hanker 
mg: p. 87, 
Full —Whh a faeaJthy 8U>iiiach, ©ate treeVv 'wYisXaa ^]/5ex^, «^\tv^ ^q» 
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que«tioi»; anjoying it, bat not extravagantlj; rarely over-eAts, except 
wben the itoiiiacb it diiordered, and then experiences thb hankering 
above described, which light eating alone can cure. T'X combinationa, 
see AlimentiveneBs large : p. 87. 

Ayxragjic. — Ei:\ioy8 food well, and eats with a fair relish ; yet rarelj 
OTer-eats except when rendered craving by dyspeptic complaints : p. 86. 

MoDXiii.Ti« — Bather lacks appetite; eats with little relish, and hence 
requires to pamper and cultivate appetite by dainties, and eigoying 
rich flavors; can relish food only when other circumstances are fiivorahle ; 
feels little hunger, and eats to live, instead of lives to eat; with Event- 
uality small, cannot remember from one meal to another what he had at 
the last: p. 87. 

Small. — Eats with long teeth, and little reUsh ; hardly knows or caret 
what or when he eats ; and should pay more attention to duly feeding the 
body : p. 88. 

Vert Small. — Is almost wholly destitute of appetite. 

This &culty is more liable to perversion than any other, and excessive 
eating occasions more sickness, and depraves the animal fiiculties more 
than all other causes combined. Properiy to feed the body, is of the 
utmost importance. Whenever this faculty becomes diseased, the first 
object should be to restore its natural function by abstinence. Medicinda 
can never do it 



C. BIBATIVENESS OR AQUATIYENESS. 

Fondness for liquids; desire to drink; love of watbb, 
washing, baUiing, swimming, sailing, etc. Adapted to the 
existence and utility of water. Perversion— drinking in exces- 
cive quantities ; drunkenness ; and unquenchable thirst. 

Larox.— Loves to drink freely, and frequently; experiences much 
thirst ; enjoys washing, swimming, bathing, etc., exceedingly, and is bene- 
fited by them ; with Ideality large, loves water prospects. 

Vkrt Large. — Is exceedingly fond of water, whether applied inter- 
nally or externally ; with large Adhesiveness and Approbativeness, and 
small Self-Esteem and Acquisitiveness, should avoid the social glass, lest 
he be overcome by it. 

Full. — Enjoys water well, but not extravagantly ; drinks freely when 
the stomach is in a fevered state, and is benefited by its judicious exter- 
oal application. 

Average.— Likes to drink at times, afler working freely or perspidng 
ttupiously, yet cares no grodt about it 
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MoDJJCKATJic. — Partakes of little water, except occasioaaU/, and U mA 
particularly benefitted by ita external application, further tfaim is aeoes 
aary fur cleanliness; dislikes the shower or plunge baths, and rather 
dreads than enjoys sailing, swimming, etc., especially if Cautiousness is 
large. 

Small. — Cares little for this element in any of its (brms, or for any 
Uquid ibod, and, with large Cautiousness, dreads to be on or near the 
water ; with Alunentiveness large, prefers soli^ hard food to poddings 
or broth, etc. 

VxRT Small. — Has an unqualified aversion U: wat«r 



9. ACQUISITIVENESS. 





No. 61. IiAROK 



No. 62. SMAUb. 



Economy; frugaliiy; the acquiring, saving, and hoard- 
ing mstinct ; laying up of surplus, and allowing nothing to be 
wasted; desire to possess and own; the mine and thine 
PEELING ; claiming of one's own things ; love of trading and 
amassing PROPERTY. Adapted to man's need of laying up 
the necessaries and comforts of life against a time of future 
need. Perversion — a miserly, grasping, close-fisted penu* 
riousness. 

Laros. — Saves for future use what is not wanted for present ; allows 

JM>tbing to go to waste; turns every thing to a good account; bays 

eloteljTf and makes th? most of all it gets \ \» md\x«X\VcraA, eccns>m\Qa\^ wni 



▲0<*UliiJmV«NX8S. 7i 

Wgorooily empbyt moans to accumubte propert> and JoMres to own and 
poflBOM muoh; with large eooial orgaot, iadostriously acquires property 
for domestic purposes, yet is saving in the family ; with very large Ad- 
hesiveness and Benevolence, is industrious in acquiring property, yet 
spends it too freely upon friends ; with large Hope added, is too apt to 
endorse for them ; with small Secretiveness, and with activity greater 
than power, is liable to overdo, and takes so muoh work upon itself in 
order to save, as often to incnr sickiwss, and thus loses more than gains ; 
with large Approbativeness and small Secretiveness, tells how much 
property it possesses, but with large Secretiveness, keeps its own pecu- 
niary affiiirs to itself; with large Constructiveness, inclines to make 
money by engaging in some mechanical branch of business; with large 
Cautiousness, is provident; with large Ideality, keeps its things very 
nice, and is tormented by whatever mars beauty ; with large intellectual 
organs, loves to accumulate books, and whatever facilitates intellectual 
progress; with large Veneration and Self-Esteem, sets great store on 
antique and rare coins, and specimens, etc. : p. 89. 

Ykrt Larok. — Hastens to be rich ; is too eager after wealth ; too close 
in making bargains ; too small and close in dealing ; with large Cautious- 
ness, is penny wise, but pound foolish ; holds the sixpence too close to 
the eye to see the dollar further off, and gives its entire energies to amass- 
ing property; with smaller Secretiveness and large Conscientiousness, 
is close, yet honest, will have all its own, yet wants no more, and never 
employs deception ; but, with large Secretiveness and but average Con- 
scientiousness, makes money any how ; palms off inferior articles for good 
onos, or at least over-praises what it wants to sell, and runs down what it 
buys ; and with large Philoprogenitiveiiess and Perceptives added, can 
make a finished horse-jockey; with small Solf-Esteem, is small and 
mean in deal, and sticks for the half cent; with very large Hope, 
and only full Cautiousness, embarks too deeply in business, and is liable 
to&il; with large Adhesiveness and Benevolence, will do for friends 
more than give, and circulate the subscription paper rather than sign it; 
with large Hope and Secretiveness, and only average Cautiousness, buys 
more than it can pay for, bases more in promises than in money, and 
should adopt a cash practice, and check the manifestations of this faculty 
by being less penurious and industrious, and more liberal : p. 92. 

Full.—- Takes good care of what it possesses, and uses vigorous exer 
tions to enhance them ; values property for itself and its uses ; is indus 
trious, yet not grasping ; and saving, without being close ; with large 
Benevolence, is too ready to help friends ; and wiih large Hope added, 
too liable to endorse ; and with an active temperament, is too industrious 
to come to want ; yet too generous ever to be rich. For additional com- 
binations, see Acquisitiveness large : p. 93. 

Atxhaob.— Ltfves property ; yet the other fMsnLxiQa v^tidLOj^^^k^aiX 
4 
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M this Realty accumulates; with Cautiousness large oi rery larga, loves 
property in on3er to be safe against future want ; with large Approbative 
ness, desires it to keep up appearances ; with large Conscientionsness to 
pay debts when it has the means; with large intellectual organs, wih 
contribute to intellectual attainments ; yet the kind of property and objects 
■ought in its acquisition, depend upon other and larger faculties : p. 89. 

MoDER4TE. — Values and makes property more for its uses than itself i 
ie^Li it as a means rather than an end ; with Cautiousness large, may 
evince economy from fear of coming to want ; or with other large organs, 
to secure other ends ; yet cares no great for property on its own account; 
is rather wastefal; does not excel in bargaining, or like it; has no 
great natural pecuniary tact, or money-making capability, and is in dan- 
ger of living quite up to income ; with Ideality large, must have nice 
things, no matter if they are costly, yet does not take first-rate care of 
them; disregards small expenses; purchases to consume as soon as to 
keep; prefers to enjoy earnings now to laying them up; with large 
domestic organs, spends freely for fiimily; with strong Approbativeness 
and moderate Cautiousness, is liable to be a spendthrift, and contract 
debts to make a display ; with Hope large, runs deeply in debt, and 
spends money before it is earned ; and thus of the other combinations : 
p. 94. 

Small. — Holds money loosely; spends it often without getting its full 
value ; cares little how his money goes ; vdth Hope very large, enjoys 
.his money to-day without saving for to-morrow ; and with large Appro- 
bativeness and Ideality added, and only average Causality, is prodigal, 
and spends money to po'^r advantage ; contracts debts without providing 
fur their payment, etc. For additional combinations, see Acquisitiveness 
moderate : p. 95. 

Veut Small. — Neither heeds nor knows the value of money ; is wastes 
fol ; spends all it can get; lacks industry, and will be always in vnnU 
p. 95. 

The back part of this organ, called Icquisition, accumulates prop- 
erty ; the fore part, called Accumulation, saves ; the former large and 
latter small, encompasses sea and land to make a dollar, and then throws 
it away, which is an American characteristic ; and gets many things, but 
allows them to go to waste. Properly to spend money, implies a high 
order of wisdom. Every dollar should bs made ui instrument of dbt 
^igbeat happicesi. 
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10. 8ECRETIY£NESS 





No. 63. Large. No. G4. Small. 

Self-government; ability to restrain feelings; policy; 

MANAGEMENT ; RESERVE ; EVASION ; DISCRETION ; CUNNING ; 

Adapted to man's requisition for controlling his animal nature. 
Perverted, it causes duplicity, double-dealing, lying, deception, 
and all kinds of false pretensions. 

Large. — ^Throws a veil over the coantenance, expression, and conduct; 
appears to aim at one thing while accomplishing another ; loves ti> sar- 
prite others ; is enigmatical, mysterioos, guarded, foxy, politic, shrewd, 
managing, employs humbug, and is haid to be found out; with Cautious- 
ness large, takes extra pains to escape detection ; with Conscientiousness 
also large, wiU not tell a lie, yet will not always tell the truth ; evades the 
direct question, and is equivocal in character; and though honsstin purpose, 
yet resorts to many little cunning devices ; with large intellectual organs 
and Cautiousness, expresses its ideas so guardedly as to lack distinctness 
and directness, and hence is often misunderstood ; with large Approbative- 
ness, takes many ways to secure notoriety, and hoists some false colors ; 
with large- Acquisitiveness, employs too much cunning in pecuniary trans- 
actions, and unless checked by still larger Conscientiousness, is not always 
strictly truthful or honest; with large social organs, forms few friendships, 
and those only after years of acquaintance, nor evinces half the attachment 
felt; is distant in society, and communicates, even with friends, only by 
piecemeal ; divulges very few plans or business matters to acquaintances, 
or even to friends ; lacks communicativeness, and has little or no fresh- 
hearted expression of feeling, but leaves an impression of uncertainty as 
to what they are and mean : p. 96. 

Vnmr Larok, — Is nm-committid; cramVa^\ii^iSaft©iSx«»ft\^'^<^^!^5% 
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ftTorage Consoie^tioaftneas, is deceptive, tricky, dooble-dcmling, and iiii* 
worthy to be trasted ; with large AcquiBitiveness added, will cheat aa 
well as lie ; with large Caatiaasness, is unfathomable even by acknow- 
ledged friends ; with very large Conscientiousness and large moral organs, 
and only average or full propensities, is not dangerous, and has a good 
moral basis, yet instinctively employs many stratagems, calculated to 
east off saspicions on its motives; and should cultivate openness and sin- 
oeri^: p. 98. 

FoLX..— Evinces much self-government,* yet, if temperament be active, 
when the feelings do break forth, manifest themselves with unusual inten- 
rity; with large Acquisitiveness and Cautiousness, coxmnunicates but 
little respecting pecuniary affairs ; with large Approbativeness, takes the 
popular side of subjects, and sails only with the current of public opinion ; 
¥nth Conscientiousness \arge, is upright in motive, and tells the truth, but 
not always the whole truth ; and, though it hoists no false colors, it does 
not always show its own. For additional combinations, see Secretiveness 
large : p. 99. 

AvsRAOB. — Maintains a good share of self-government, except when 
under excitement, and then lets the whole mind out fully ; with large 
Combativeness and an active temperament, though generally able to 
control resentment, yet, when once provoked, shows the full extent of its 
resentment.; with large Cautiousness, sees that there is no danger before 
it lets the feelings fly ; but with an excisable temperament, and especially 
a deranged stomach, shows a general want of policy and self-government, 
because the feelings are too strong to be kept in check ; but if this faculty 
Is manifested in connection with larger faculties, it evinces considerable 
power, yet is wanting when placed in opposition to them : p. 96. 

Moderate. — Expresses feelings with considerable fullness ; pursues an 
open, direct course ; is sincere and true ; employs but little policy, and 
generally gives vent to thoughts and feelings ; with Cautiousness large, 
evinces prudence in deeds, but imprudence in words ; expresses opinions 
imprudently, yet is safe and circumspect in conduct ; with large Acqniffl- 
tiveness and Conscientiousness, prefers the one-price system in deling, 
and cannot bear to banter ; with large Adhesiveness, is a sincere, open- 
hearted friend, and communicates with perfect freedom; with large 
Conscientiousness, and Combativeness added, is truthful, and speaks its 
whole mind too bluntly ; with fine feelings, and a good moral organiza* 
tion, manifests the higher, finer feelings, without restraint or reserve, so as 
to be the more attractive ; is full of goodness, and shows all that goodness 
without any intervening vsil ; mau^sts in looks and actions what is pass- 
ing within; expresses all its mental operations with fullness, freedom, 
and force ; chooses direct and unequivocal modes of expression ; discloses 
&a]ts as freely tiis rirtnes, and leaves none at a loss as to the real charac- 
^r; bu with the janher elements predonmnxix, «.^gr^«x% rcMQTe hating 
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jmL halefb] dm \t tmdj is* becaoM it blows all ito dislikw right mitt 
p 100. 

8MAI.L.—41 perfeetly tnuifpftrent ; seenM to be jutt what, aud all that, 
it really 18} dkdaiiis conoealment in all its forms; is no hypocrite, bat 
passive and oneqaiTOcal in all it says or does ; carries the soul in the hands 
and face, and makes its way directly to the feelings, because it expresses 
itself so aoeqaivocally ; with large Cautiousness, is guarded in action, but 
unguaided in expression : frees its mind regardless of consequences, yet 
shows much pradenee in other respects; with Conscientiousness lai^e, 
loves the troth wherever it exists, and opens its mind freely to evidence 
■ and oonviction ; is open and above board in every thing, and allows all 
Che mental operations to come right out, unveiled and unrestrained, so 
that their foU force is seen and felt: p. 101. 

Vkht Small. — Conceals nothing, but discloses every thing : 101. 




11. CAUTIOUSNESS. 




No. 65. Large* 



No. 66. Small. 



CiiBEFULNKSS ; WATCHFULNESS ; PRUDENCE ; PROVISION agailMt 

want and danger; soLiorruwif; anxiety; apprehension; sk- 
curity; protection; AvoroiNb prospective evils; the senti- 
nel. Adapted to those dangers which surround us, and 
those provisions necessary for our futttto happiness. PCrver* 
I— irr^solutioQ; timidity; pTOcraatinflydtm; indedMoa^ 
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Lar«i. — It always on the look-oat; takes ample itmo lO get reatt i 
provides against prospective dangers; makes every thing s^; gaaiv<r 
against losses and evils ; incurs no risk ; sure binds that it may tare finJ ; 
with large Combativeness, Hope, and an active temperament, driiM, 
Jeha4ike, whatever is undertaken, yet drives cantionsly; lays on die 
the lash, yet holds a tight rein, so as not to upset its plans ; with I j*ge 
Approbativeness, is doubly cautions as to character ; with large Appioba- 
tiveness and small Acquisitiveness, is extra careful of character, bnt Lot of 
money; with large Acquisitiveness and small Approbativeness lakes 
special care of all money matters, bnt not of reputation ; with lar^e Ad- 
hesiveness and Benevolence, experiences the greatest solicitude lor the 
welfare of friends ; with large Conscientiousness, is careful to do jothing 
wrong ; with large Causality, lays safe plans, and is judicioos ; with large 
Combativeness and Hope, combines judgment with energy and enter- 
prise, and often seems reckless, yet is prudent ; with large ititellectnal 
organs and Firmness, is cautious in coming to conclusions, and canvasses 
well all sides ot the question, yet, ouoe settled, is unmoved ; with small 
Self-Esteem, relies too much upon the judgment of others, and too little 
upon itself; with large Philoprogenitiveness and disordered nerves, expe- 
riences unnecessary solicitude for children, and takes extra care of them, 
etc. : p. 104. 

Vert Large. — With an excitable nervous system, procrastinates, puts 
off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day; lacks promptness and 
decision, and refuses to run any risk ; with only average or full Combat- 
iveness, Self-Esteem, and Hope, and large Approbativeness, accomplishes 
Literally nothing, but should always act under others ; with large Acquis- 
itiveness, prefers small but sure gains to large but more risky ones, and 
safe investmeits to active business. For additional combinations, see 
Combativeness large, etc : p. 105. 

Full. — Shows a good share of prudence and carefulness, except when 
the other fiiculties are powerfully excited; with large Combativeness and 
very large Hope, has but little prudence for his energy ; is tolerably safe 
except when under considerable excitement ; with large Acquisitiveness, 
IB very careful whenever money or property are concerned ; yet widi 
only average Causality, evinces but little general prudence, and lays {dan? 
for the present rather than future, etc.: p. 105. 

Average. — Has a good share of prudence, whenever this faculty works 
in connection Nvith the larger organs, y^t evinces but little in the direc- 
tion of the smaller organs ; with larga Combativeness and Hopo, and an 
oxcitable temperament, is practicaRy imprudent, yet somewhat less so 
than appearances indicate ; with large Causality, and only average Hopo 
and Jpombativeness, and a temperament more strong than excitable, 
evinces good general judgment, and meets with bnt few accidents ; bat 
tr/tb an excitable tempenment, Urge (>>inbativYifnfiia vnA. H»v^. «aaui <mlf 
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■wenge or (oil Caiusittjr, will always be in hot water, fail jo iiiatu.*e hu 
plana, begin before he is ready, and be lackleM and unfortunate in every 
thing, etc. : p. 103. 

MoDjicR4TX. — With ezcitabilily great acts upon the spur of the moment^ 
without due deliberation : meets with many accidents caused by irapra 
dence ; with large Combatiyeness, is often at variance with neighbora 
with large Approbativeness, seeks praise, yet often incurs criticism; 
with average Causality and large Hope, is always doing imprudent things, 
and requires a guardian ; with smaU Acquisitiveness keeps money loosely, 
and is easily over-persuaded to buy more than can be paid for; with 
large Philoprogenitiveness, loves to play with children, yet iften hurts 
them ; with Urge Language and small Secretiveness, says many very im- 
fvndent things, etc., and has a hard row to hoe ; and with large Combat- 
iveness, has many enemies, but few friends, etc. : p. 106. 

« Small. — Is rash, reckless, luckless; and with large Hope, always in 
trouble ; with large Combativeness, plunges headlong into difficulties in 
full sight, and should assiduously cultivate this Realty : p. 106. 

VcRT Small. — Has so little of this faculty, that its influence upon con* 
duct is rarely ever perceived : p. lol . 



12. APPROBATIVENESS. 

Dbsirb to be esteemed; regard for oharactxii, appsar- 
ANOss, etc. ; love of praise ; desire to sxoel ; ambition ; 
AFFABiLnr; politeness; desire to display and show off; sense 
of honor; desire for a good name, for NOTORnBrr, fame, 

SMINBNOS, DISTINCTION, aod tO be THOUGHT WELL of ; PRIDE of 

character ; SENsmvENESS to the speeches of people ; and love 
of popuLARiTr. Adapted to the reputable and diagraceful. 
Perversion — vanity; affectation; ceremoniousness ; aristocracy; 
pomposity ; eagerness for popularity ; outside display, eta, 

Larok. — Loves commendation, and is cut by censure ; is keenly ^ve 
to the smiles of public opinion ; minds what people say ; strives to show 
off to advantage, and is affable, courteous, and desirous of pleasing ; loves 
to be in company ; stands on etiquette and ceremony ; aspires to do and 
become something great ; sets much by appearances, and is mortified by 
reproach ; with largo Cautiousness and moderate Self-Esteem, is careful 
to take the popular tide, and fears to face tbo tidioulfi QCothQ«t*> ^Qt^th. 
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Goiucieuce aind Combativeneia large, sticks to the right, ihoagh h is a» 
popular, knowing that it will ultimately confer honor ; with Unrge BeneT> 
olence, seeks praise for works of philanthropy and mwcy ; with large 
mtellectaal organs, loxes literary and inteltectoal distinctions ; with large 
Adhesiveness, desim the good opinion of firiends, yet cares little for that 
of others; with large Self-Esteem, Combativeness, and exdtability, is 
wry toachy when cridcised, seeks pablic life, wants all the praise, and 
hates rivals; with large perceptives, takes a forward part in literary and 
debating societies ; with large Combativeness, Hope, and activity, will 
not be ontdone, but rather work till completely exhausted, and liable to 
hurt itself by feats of rivalry: p. 108. 

VcRT Largb. — Sets every thing by the good opmion of others; is o»> 
tentatious, if not vain and ambitious; loves praise, and is mortified by 
censure inordinately ; with moderate Self-Esteem and Firmness, cannot 
breast public opinion, but is over fond of popularity ; with only average 
Conscience, seeks popularity without i«gard to true merit; but with large 
Conscience, seeks praise mainly for virtuous doings; with large Ideal- 
ity, and only average Causality^ seeks praise for fashionable dress and 
outside appearance? rather than internal merit; and is both vain and 
fashionable as weil as aristocratic, and starves the kitchen to stuff the 
parlor; with large Acquisitiveness, boasts of riches; with large Adhesive- 
ness, boasts of friends; with large Language, is extra forward in conver- 
lation, and engrosses much of the time, etc. This is the main organ of 
aristocracy, exclusiveness, fashionableness, so-called pride, and DCNnmsi- 
cal outside show: p. 110. 

Full. — Values the estimation of others, yet will not go far out of tiie 
way to get it; seeks praise in connection with the larger organs, yet 
cares little for it in the direction of the smaller ones ; is not aristocratic, 
yet likes to make a fair show in the world ; with large Adhesiveness, 
loves the praise and cannot endure the censure of friends ; with large 
Conscientiousness, sets much by moral character, and vinshes to be 
praised for correct motives ; yet, with moderate Acquisitiveness, cares 
little for the name of being rich ; with large Benevolence and intellectual 
organs, desires to be esteemed for evincing talent in doing good, etc. : 
p. 110. 

Average. — Evinces only a respectable share of this focnlty, except 
when it is powerfolly wrought upon by praise or reproach ; is mortified 
by censure, yet not extremely so, and calls his other fiiculties to his jnsti 
ficatior* is not sufficiently ambitious to incur injury, yet is by no means 
deficient in this respect ; and is not insensible to compliments, yet cannot 
well be inflated with praise: p. 107. 

Moderate. — Feels some, but no great, regard for popularity; and 
evinces this foculty only in connection with the larger faculties ; with 
krge Sfflf-E^teem and FirmnoMp ia inflexible and aoatere ; and with larg* 
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Ounbad^vBeit and fmall Agn^Meneu, Uokt ciriVty and oomplainiioe 
to others; disdaiiif to flatter, and cannot be staffed and should coltivale 
a pleashig, winiUDg mode of address: p. 112. 

Small.— Cares litde for the opinions of others, even of friends ; is con^ 
paratxvely insensible to praise; disregards style and fieishion; despises 
etiqoette and formal osages; never asks what will persons think, and 
pats on no oatsido appearances for their own sake ; with large Self>Ea- 
teem, Firmness, and Combativeness, is destitate of politeness, devoid of 
ceremony, and not at all flexible or pleasing in manners; with large 
Combativeness and Conscientiotisness, goes for the right regardless of 
popularity, and is always making enemies; says and does thmgs in so 
graceless a manner as often to dbplease ; with large Acquisitiveness and 
Self-Esteem, tibough wealthy, makes no boast of it, and is as common* 
place in conduct as if poor, etc. : p. 1 12. 

Yert Small. — Cares almost nothing for reputation, praise, or censara^ 
as sach. 



13. SELF-ESTEEM. 




No. 67. Laroe. No. 68. Small. 

SELF-appreciation and valuation ; b\jlf-REspECT and reliancw; 
maqnanimitt; nobleness; independence; dignity; self- 
BAiisFACTioN and complacency ; love of liberty and power ; an 
ASPiuiNOy SBLF-ELBVATiNO, RULING instlnct ; PRIDE of charac- 
ter; MANUNBss; L0FT7-MINDEDNESS, and desiro for elevation. 
Adapted to the superiority, greatness, and eiLsit^ d^gpi^ ^ 
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human nature. Perversion — ^haughtiness ; forwoixlntss ; over- 
bearing ; tyranny ; egotism, and superciliousness. 

Largc. — Pats a high estimate upon itself, its sayings, doiugs, and capi^ 
bilities ; falls back upon its own unaided resources ; will not take advice, 
bat insists upon being its own master ; is high-minded ; will never stoop 
or demeim itself; aims high ; is not satisfied with moderate succeaa, or a 
petty'bosiness, and comports and expresses itself with dignity, and per 
iiaps with majesty, and is perfectly self-satisfied ; with large Philoph>geii> 
itiveness, prides itself in its children, yet with Combativeness large, re- 
quires implicit obedience, and is liable to be stem ; with large Adhesive- 
ness, seeks society, yet must be its leader ; with large Acquisitiveness 
added, seeks j>artnerBhip, but must be ;.he head of the firm ; with large 
Firmness and Combativeness, cannot be driven, but insists upon doing its 
own will and pleasure, and is sometimes contrary and headstrong ; with 
large Hope, thinks that any thing it does cannot possibly fail, because 
done so well ; with large moral organs, imparts a tone, dignity, aspiration, 
and elevation of character, which commands universal respect ; and with 
large intellectual faculties added, is desirous of, and well calculated 
for public life ; is a natural leader, but seeks moral distinction, and leads 
the public mind ; with large Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firmness, 
and Approbativeness, loves to be captain or general, and speaks with 
that sternness and authority which enforce obedience ; with large Ac- 
quisitiveness aspires to be rich, the richest man in tovm, partly on account 
of the power wealth confers ; with large Language, Individuality, Firm- 
ness, and Combativeness, seeks te be a political leader ; with large Con* 
structiveuess, Perceptives, Causality, and Combativeness, is woll calcu- 
lated to have the direction of men, and oversee large mechanical estab- 
lishments; vdth only average brain .and intellect, and large selfish bul- 
lies, is proud, hau^ty, domineering, egotistical, overbearing, greedy of 
power and dominion, etc. : p. 114. 

Vert Larok. — Evinces the characteristics of large, only in a still 
higher degree ; is very apt to be pompous, supercilious, proud, and im- 
perious ; will do nothing except it bo on the largest scale ; yet, onless 
Causality be large, *j apt to fidl, because ambition is too great for the 
calibre ; vnth largo Firmness, Approbativeness, and Hope, is a real aristo> 
crat, and puts himself above every body else ; with only average Appro- 
•.bativeness and Agreeableness, takes no pains to smooth off the rougher 
points of character, but is every way repulsive ; with average Philopro- 
genitiveness, is very domineering in the family, and insists upon being 
waited upon, obeyed, etc ; and should caCrry his head a little lower, and 
bumble his proud soul : p. 116. 

Full. — Evinces a good a'egree of dignity and self-respect, yet is not 
pruadac haughty; wifb lar^e Cocklj&uV'aDtess, Firamess ^4 Hp|>e, fe(iff 
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fiillj Upon its own energies in cases of emergency, yet is willing to heat 
advice though seldom takes it ; conducts becomingly and secures respect i 
and with large Combativeness and Firmness, and full Destructiveness and 
Hope, oTinces much power of this faculty, but litde when these faculties 
are small: p. 116. 

AmtAiffB.— -Shows this fiicnlty mainly in combinatien with those that 
are larger; widi large Approbativeness and Firmness, and a large brain. 
and moral organs, rarely trifles or evinces meanness ; yet is rarely con- 
ceited, and thinks neither too little nor too much of self, but places a just 
estimatB nponits own capabilities; with large Adhesiveness, botn receives 
and imparts character to friends, yet receives most; with xarge Con 
Bcientiousneii; prides itself more on moral worth than physical qualities, 
wealth, titles, etc. ; and with large intellectual and moral organs, values 
itself mainly for intellectual and moral excellence : p. 113. 

MoDERATB. — Bather onderrates personal capabilities and worth ; feels 
rather inferior, unworthy, and humble; lacks dignity and manliness, and 
is rather apt to say and do trifling things, and let itself down ; with large 
intellectual and moral organs, leads off well when once placed in a respuii- 
sible position, yet at first distrusts its own capabilities ; with large Consci***!- 
tionsness, Combativeness, and activity, often appears self-suflicient und 
positive, because certain of being right, yet it is founded more on reason 
than egotism; with large Approbativeness, loves to show off, and make 
others satisfied with its capabilities, yet is not satisfied with itself; goes 
abroad after praise, rather than feels internally conscious of ts own 
merits; is apt to boast because it would make others appreciate its 
powers, while, if it were fully conscious of them, it would care less about 
the estimation of others ; with large moral and intellectual powers, has 
exalted thoughts and aspirations, and communicates well, yet often de 
tracts from them by commonplace phrases and undignified expressions; 
^11 be too figimiliar to be respected in proportion to merit, and should 
vigorously cultivate this faculty by banishing mean and cultivating liigb 
thoughts of self: p. 116. 

Small. — Feels diminutive in its own eyes; lacks elevation and dignity 
of tone and manner ; places a low estimate on self; and, with Approbative- 
ness large, is more anxious to appear well in the eyes of others than in 
Yts own ; with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, shows some sel^ 
reliance when provoked or placed in responsible positions, yet lacks that 
dignity and tone which commands universal respect, and gives a capability 
to lead off in society ; lacks self confidence and weight of character ] 
shrinks from responsible and great undertakings, from a feeling of unwor- 
thiness; underrates itself, and is therefore undervalued by others, and feoU 
insignificant as if in the way, or trespassing upon others, and 
Ji/.^n apologizes ; and should foel constantly ** I'm a man.** 

Vbut SMALL.-^Feels little, and maidCoala uone o^ \)Ky&Se#K:)x 
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14. FIRMNESS, 

H 

14 




No. 69. Large. No. 70. Small. 

Stability ; decision ; ferseyeranob ; fixedness of purpose ; 
rsNAcrnr of will, and aversion to change. Adapted to man's 
requisition for holding out to the end. Penrersion^-ofastinaoy ; 
willfulness ; mulishness ; stubbornness; unwillingness to chaiig«)» 
even though reason requires. 



Large. — Is set in ita own way; Btioki to and carries oat what it i 
mences ; holds on long and hard ; continaes to the end, and may be foUy 
relied upon ; with full Self-Esteem and large CombativeneaB, caimot be 
driven, but the more it is forced the more it resists ; with large Com* 
bativeness and Dcstructiveness, adds peneverance to stability, and not 
only holds on, but drives forward determinedly through difficoltiea; witk 
large Hope, undertakes much and carries it all out; with large Cantiomih 
ness and Causality, is careful and judicions in laying plans and forming 
opinions, yet rarely changes when once decided; may seem to waver antfl 
the mind is fully made up, but is afterward the more unchanging ; 'vndi 
Hope very large, and Cautiousness and Causality only average, decidei 
quickly, even rashly, and refuses to change ; wiUi Adhesiveness and Be> 
nevolence large, is easily persuaded, especially by friends, yet cannet be 
driven ; and with large Cautiousness, Combativeness, Causality, percep* 
tives, activity, and power, will generally succeed, because wise in planning 
and persevering in execution ; with Combativeness and Sel^Esteem large, 
and Causality only average, will not see the force of arguments against 
himself, but tenaciously adheres to affirmed opinions and purposes, yet ii 
less fi«sD thsj be seems to be; with large Gonicneiiitio^afflnfiBa and Combat 
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hreneM, i« doably feoided wherai'cr right or joitice are ooncemao, and 
in aach cases will never give one inch, bat will stand out in argament, 
effort, or as a jurjman till the last: p. 119. 

ViRT Large.— Is well-nigh cbstinate, stubborn, and with large Com- 
botiveiiMia ind Mf>Esteem, is unchangeable as the laws of the Modes and 
rerniOf^ and ean neither b* persuaded nor driven ; with large activity, 
powoi^lmin. and inteOaotoal organs, is well calculated to carry forward 
•on* Ifnmt ivork wUoh requires the utmost determination and energy; 
wiik |lf|^ Oaonilitj, fian possibly b^ turned by potent reasons, yet by 
Dolttl|r«Ue: p. 180. 

fif rr ' Tjiko firmness large, shows a great degree of decision, whet 
this iaecdty woiks with large organs, but not otherwise ; with Combative 
ness ami Conadeiitionaness large, shows great Fixedness where right and 
tram ace eonoemed, yet with Acquisitiveness moderate, lacks perseve- 
rance h& iDOBey matters; with moderate Combativeness and Solf-Esteem, 
is easily tamed; and with large Adhesiveness and Benevolence, too easily 
persoaded, even against Its bettar judgment ; with Cautiousness and Ap- 
probativeness large, or very large, often evinces fickleness, irresolution, 
and procrastination ; and with an uneven bead, and an excitable tempera* 
ment, often appears deficient in this fecuity: p. 131. 

AvKRAOE. — When supported by large Combativeness, or Conscientious* 
ness, or Causality, or Acquisitiveness, etc., shows a good degree of tiiis 
ikculty ; but when opposed by large Cautiousness, Approbativeness, or 
Adhesiveness, evinces its deficiency, and has not enough of this &culty 
for great undertakings : p. 119. 

ModIeratx. — Bather lacks perseverance, even when his larger faculties 
rapport it, and when they do not, evinces fickleness, irresolution, ind»> 
cision, and lacks perseverance ; with Adhesiveness large, is too easily 
persoaded and influenced by iViecds ; with large Cautiousness and Ap- 
probativeness, and moderate or small Self-Elsteem, is flexible and fickle, 
and goes with the current : p. 132. * 

Small. — With activity great, and the head uneven, is fitful, impulsive, 
and, like the weather-vane, «hifts with every changing breeze, and ia 
ruled by the oiher feculties ; and as unstable as water : p. 122 

Vert Small. — Is changed by the slightest motives ; is a perfect crea- 
tore of circumstances, and accomplishes nothing requiring perseverance t 
p. 122. 



MORAL FACULTIES, 



ToBSE render man a moral, accountable, and religious being, 
bumanize, adon]^ and elevate hia iiBtore*) QQ!i!ax<^\»^xcv.'«i^'*dG^ 
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moral nature of tli;r.gd ; create his higher and nobler sentiments ; 
beget aspirations after goodness, virtue, purity, and moral prin« 
eip'e, and ally him to angels and to God. 




No. 71. Large. No. 72. Small. 

Large. — Create a high regard for things saored and religious ; give an 
elevated, moral, and aspiring cast of feelings and condact; create right in- 
tentions, and a desire to become good, holy, and moral in feeling and can- 
duct; and, with weak animal feelings, is a rose in the shade. 

Vert Large. — Give a most exalted sense and feeling of the moral lad 
religious, with a high order of practical goodness, and the strongest aiqrf- 
rations for a higher and holier state, both in this life and that which is to 
come. 

Full. — Has a good moral and religious tone, and general correctueti 
of motive, so as to render feelings and conduct about right; but with 
strong propensities and only average intellectual faculties, is son^timef 
led into errors of belief and practice ; means right, yet sometimes does 
wrong, and should cultivate these faculties, and restrain the propensities. 

Average. — Surrounded by good influences, will be tolerably manl 
and religious iu feeling, yet not sufficiently so to withstand large propen- 
sities ; with disordered nerves, is quite liable to say and do wrong things, 
yet afterward repents, and requires much moral cultivation. 

Moderate. — Has a rather weak moral tone ; feels but little regard for 
things sacred and religious ; is easily led into temptation ; feels but little 
moral restraint ; and, with large propensities, especially if circumstances 
favor their excitement, is exceedingly liable to say and do what is wrong. 

Sm ill. — Has weak moral feeling ; lacks moral character ; and, with 
large propensities, is liable to be depraved, and. a bad momher of 
society. 

VsMr SnALL.-^FeelM little, and Ahowi no TQ!cnra\ \»i» 
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15. CONSCJENTIOUSNESS 

1> 10 





No. 73. Large. No. 74. Small. 

Moral PRtNoiPLB ; ihteoritt; pseception and love of rig lit ; 
innate sense of accountability and obligation ; love of justicb 
and truth ; regard for duty ; desire for moral purity and ex- 
cellence ; disposition to fulfill promises, agreements, etc. ; the 
mtemal monitor which approves the right and condemns the 
wrong; sense of quilt ; contrition; desire to reform ; peni- 
tence ; forgiveness. Adapted to the rightness of right, and 
the wrongness of wrong, and to the moral nature and constitu- 
tion of things. Perverted, it makes one do wrong from conscien- 
tious scruples, and torments with undue self-condemnation. 

Laror. — LoveB the right as right, and hates the wrong because wrong; is 
faoaest, faithfnl, aprigfat in motive ; means well; consults duty before ex- 
pediency ; feels guilty when ccnscious of having done wn)ng ; desires 
forgiveness for the post, and to do better in future ; with strong propeB> 
sities, will sometimes do wrong, and then be exceedingly sorry therefor ; 
and. with a wrong education added, is liable to do wrong, thinking it to 
be right, because these propensities warp conscience, yet means right ; 
with large Cautiousness, is solicitous to know what is right, and careful 
to do it ; with weaker Cautiousness, sometimes does wrong careiessly or 
indifferently, yet afterward repents it ; with large Cautiousness and De- 
strucliveness, is severe on wrong doers, and unrelenting until they e\'ince 
penitence, and then cordially forgives; with large Approbativeness, keeps 
the moral character pure and spotless — values olhers en theV morals 
more than wealth, birth, etc., and makes his word his bond ; with large 
Benevolence, Combativeness, and Destructiveness, feels ^eat indi^^atiQiL 
tad tereritr agmnai oppresaon, and thoee ^\io cwcnib ciCkwsi% cv39Ssrcs^>ci^ 
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wronging thefa { with large Ideality, hu strong aspirations after moral 
parity and excellence ; with large reasoning fiMsnlties, takes great pleasure, 
and shows much talent in reasoning upon, and investigating moral sab- 
Jects, etc. : p. 126. 

Vert LAROC^-Places moral excellence at the head of all exieellence, 
is governed by the highest order of moral principle ; woald on no acooout 
knowingly do wrong; is scmpulousiy exact in all matters of right; per* 
fectly honest in motive; always condemning self and repenting; makes 
daty every thing; very forgiving of those wf>o evince penitence, bat in- 
exorable without; with Combativeness large, evinces the atmost indigna- 
tion at the wrong, and drives the right with grt^at force ; is censorioas, and 
makes but little allowance for the faults and follies of mankind, and shows 
extraordinary moral courage and fortitude ; with small SecretiveoeflS and 
an .active temperament, is liable to denounce evil doers ; with large 
Friendship, cannot tolerate the least thing wrong in friends^ and is liable 
to reprove them ; with large Philoprogenitiveness, exacts too much from 
children, and with large Combativeness, is too liable to blame tiiem; 
with large Cautiousness, is oftmi afraid to do lest it should do wnog; 
with large Veneration, reasoning feculdes, and Language, is a natand 
theologian, and takes the highest pleasure in reasoning and conversing 
upon all things having a moral ami religious bearing ; with Veneratioa 
average, and Benevolence large or very large, cannot weU help being a 
thorough-going reformer, etc. : p. 129. 

Full. — Has good conscientious feelings, and correct general intentioas, 
yet is not quite as correct in action as intentions ; means well, yet with 
large Cumbativeness, Destructiveness, Amativeness, etc., may sometimes 
yield to these faculties, especially if the system is somewhat inflamed; 
with large Acquisitiveness, makes very close bargains, and will take sach 
advantages as are common in business, yet does not intend to wrong 
others out of their just dues, still, has more regard for money than justice; 
with large intellectual organs, loves to reason upon subjects where right 
and duty are involved, yet too often takes the ground of expediency, and 
fails to allow right its due weight ; and should never allow conscience to 
be in any way weakened, but should cultivate it assiduously : p. 13(K 

AvERAOE. — When not tempted by stronger Acuities does what is aboat 
right; generally justifies itself, and does not feel particularly indignant at 
the wrong, or commendatory of the right ; with large Approbativeness and 
8elf-Esteem, may do an honorable thing, yet where honor and right clash, 
will choose the former; with only average Combativeness and Destructive* 
ness, allows many things that are wrong to pass unrebuked, or even un* 
resented, and shows no great moral indignation or force ; with moderate 
or small Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, and large ApprobativeneM 
Benevolence, and Ideality, will do as neariy right, and commit as few erroit 
M0 tbaan wita Sf^cretiveneM, Acq;iusit4veQ!Ma ami Cooaidw'x^'QmMiia dl 
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iBi^e, and mqrbe inittedy efpeoklly on bo&or, y«t will rarely feel goilty, 
•lid tboir.<iiMfV«r be blamed, beoauae Appiobativeiieae will be mortified 
before eonacienoe ia oonyicted ; with large propanflitiea, especially 80- 
cretiTensaa and Aoquisitiveiieaay and only fiU Benevolence, ia selfish; 
abould be dealt with caadoualy, and thoroughly boond in writing, because 
liable to be slippery, tricky, etc.; and should cultivate this £M:uUy by 
never ulowing the propensities to overcome it, and by always considei^ 
ing thinga in the moral aspect : p. 124. . 

BfoDBRATB."-^aa aome regard for duty in feeling, but less in praotioe; 
Jcattfiea aelf; ia not very penitent or forgiving; even temporizea with 
principle, and sometimes lets interest rule duty. The combinationa 
under arerage apply still more forcibly here : p. 131 . 

8mau.'.— Has few conscientious scruples; has little penitence, grati- 
tode, or regard for moral principle, justice, duty, etc. ; and is governed 
mainly by his larger feculties ; with large propensities and only average 
Veneration and Spirituality, evinces a mariLed deficiency of moral priiAi- 
pie ; vridi moderate Secretivenesa and Acquisitiveness, and only foil 
DestmcttvenesB and Combativeneas, and large Adhesiveness, Approba- 
tiveness, Benevolence, Ideality, and intellect, and a fin«» temperament, 
nay live a tolerably blameless life, yet, on close scrutiny , will lack the 
moral in feeling, but may be safely trusted because true to promises ; 
that is, conscience having less to contend with, its deficiency is less 
observable. Such should most earnestly cultivate this feculty : p. 132. 

VcRT Small.— Is almost wholly destitute of moral feeling, and wholly 
cootrolled by the other feculties: p. 133. 



16. HOPE. 

ExPBiOTATioN ; ANTioiPATioir of future success and bitppi- 
ness. Adapted to man's relations with the future. Perverted, 
it becomes visionary and castle-building. 

Larob. — Expects much from the fature ; contemplates with pleasure 
the bright features of life's picture ; never desponds ; overrates prospec- 
tive good, and underrates and overlooks obstacles and evils ; calculates on 
more than the nature of the CHse will warrant ; expects, and hence at- 
tempts a great deal, and is therefore always full of business ; is sanguine, 
and rises above present trouble by hoping for better in foture, and though 
•Uaaiapomted^ hopes on still ; baildi some war €8al\.ea««Dd>i'<«^>Bi'dG»^^&natx 
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more than in the praeent ; with large CcmibatiTeiieai,Firinne«, aad CaoMiiL 
itj, M enterprisiDg, never givea np the ship, bat atmgglea manioU j throng 
diflBcaUiee ; and with large Approh a t i Yeneia, and full Self-Esteem added, 
feels adequate to difficalties, and grapples with them spiritedly ; with 
largo Self-Rsteom, thinks that every thing it attempts most sacceed, and 
with large Causality added, considers its plans well-nigh perfect ; with 
large Acqnisitiveness lays out money freely in view of ftitare gain ; with 
large ApprubativeDAiis and Self-Esteem, hopes for renown, honor, etc. ; 
with large Veneration and Spiritoality, hopes to attain exalted moral ex- 
cellence, and should check it by acting oa only half it promiaes^ and 
reasoning against it t p. 137. 

Vkrt Large. — Has unbounded expectations ; builds a world of castles 
in the air ; lives in the future ; enjoys thii^ in anticipation more than in 
possession ; with small Continuity, baa too many irons in the fire ; with 
an active temperament added, takes on more bnnness than it can work 
off properly; is too much hurried to do things in season; with large 
Acquisitiveness, is grasping, counts chickens before they are hatched, and 
often two to the egg at that ; with only average Cautiousness, is always 
in hot water; never stops to enjoy what it possesses, but grasps after 
more, and will never accomplish much because it undertakes too much, 
and in taking one step forward slips two steps back : p. 138. 

Full. — Expects considerable, yet realizes more ; undertakes no more 
than it can accomplish ; is quite sanguine and enterprising, yet with Cau- 
tiousness large, is always on the safe side; with large Acquisitiveness 
added, invests money freely, yet always safely, makes good bargains, if 
any, and counts all the cost, yet is not afraid of expenses where It knows 
they will more than pay ; with larger animal faculties than moral, will 
hope more for this world's goods than for another, and with larger monil 
than animal, for another state of being than this, etc. : p. 139. 

Average. — Expects and attempts too little, rather than too much; with 
large Cautiousness, dwells more on difficulties than encouragements; is 
contented with the present rather than lays out for the future ; with large 
Acquisitiveness added, invests bis money very safely, if at all, and prefen 
to put it out securely on interest rather than risk it in business, except 
in a perfectly sure business; will make money slowly, yet lose little j 
and with large intellectual organs, in the long run may acquire coD' 
siderable wealth : p. 136. 

Moderate. — With large Cautiousness, makes few promises; but with 
large Conscientiousness, scrupulously fulfills them, because it promises 
only what it knows can be performed ; with Small Self-Esteem, and laFge 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Cautiousness, if a professed Christisa, 
will have many fears as to his future salvation ; with only average pro> 
pensities, will lack energy, entarprise, and fortitude ; with large Fin»- 
aesM and Caat^otwoess, is very alow to emhu^ ^«x otvca tsaaunkted. 
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tueHj backs on.; with large reasoning faculties, may be sure ot sn ccew, 
becaoae it sees why and how it is to be brought about; with large Ac* 
quisitiTenessy wHl hold on to what money it geis, or at least spend rery 
cautiondy, and only where it is sure to be returned with interest ; should 
cheer up^ never despond, count feyorable but not unfavorable chances, 
keep up a lively, baoyant state of mind, and "hope on, hope ever:" 
p. 139. 

Small. — Expects and undertakes very little ; with large Cantioasness, 
puts off till it is too late ; is always behind ; may embark in projects after 
every body else has succeeded, but will then be too late, and in general 
knocks at the door just after it has boon bolted ; with large Cantioosness» 
is forever in doubt ; with large Approbativeness and Cautiousness, though 
most desirous of praise, has little hopes of obtaining it, and therefore is 
exceedingly backward in sopiety, yet fears ridicule rather than hcqies for 
praise ; is easily discouraged ; sees lions in the way ; lacks enterprise ; 
magnifies obstacles, etc. : p. 140. 

VxRT SMALL.-~Expeots uoxt to nothings and undertakes little : p. 140. 



17, SPIRITUALITY. 



Faith ; prescience ; the " light within ;" trust in divins 
outDiNG ; perception and feeling of the spiritual ; mterior per- 
ception of truth, what is best, what is about to transpire, etc. 
Adapted to a spiritual state of mind and feeling. Perversion — 
superstition ; witchcraft ; and with Cautiousness large, fear of 
ghosts. 

La RGB. — Perceives and knows things independent ot the senses or in> 
tellect, or as it were by spiritual intuition; experiences an internal con- 
' BciousneBs of what is best, a||d that spiritual communion with Gk>d which 
constitutes the essence of true piety ; loves to meditate ; bestows a species 
of waking clairvoyance, and is as it were '^ forewarned of God;'' com- 
buied with large Veneration, holds intimate communion with the Deity, 
for whom it experiences profound adoration ; and takes a world of plea- 
sure in that calm, happy, half-ecstatic state of mind caused by this &culty ; 
with large Causality, perceives truth by intuition, which philosophiccd 
tests prove to be correct ; with large Comparison added, has a deep and 
dear insight into spiritual subjects, and embodies a vast amount of the 
bigfaest order of truth ; with vigorous propensitiea, ^yoa tbeoi ^ nMMipiSuA 
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oast and •piritoal direction; and clearly peroeivea, and fii'ly reatbAes,* 
•piritual state of beiug after death: p. 142. 

Viet La roe. — Experiences the same functions as large, only in a higher 
degree ; unless well regulated by reason, is liable to &Dciful credulity, 
fanaticism, and superstition, and to a thousand whims, visions, dreams, 
etc.: p. 143. 

Full. — Has a full share of high, pure, and spiritual feeling; has many 
premonitions, or interior warnings and guidings, which, implicitly fol* 
lowed, would conduct to success and happiness through life ; and has an 
inner ,test or touchstone of truth, right, etc., in a kind of inner consQious- 
nesB which is independent of reason, yet, unpenrerted, in harmony with 
it; is quite spiritual-minded, and as it were *Med by the spirit.*' For 
combinations, see large: p. 143. 

Ayeraob.— Has some spiritual premonitions and gnulings, yet they 
are not always sufficiently distinct to secure then: being followed ; but, 
when followed, they lead correctly ; sees this light within, and feels what 
is tme and best, with tolerable distinctness, and should codtivate this 
fiiculty by following its light: p. 141. 

Moderate. — Has some, but nut very distinct perception of spiritoal 
things ; rather lacks faith ; believes mainly from evidence and little from 
intuition ; with large Causality, says ** Prove it,'* and takes no man's sa) 
so unless be gives good reasons: p. 144. 

Small.— Perceives spiritual truths ao indistinctly as rarely to admit 
them ; is not guided by faith, because so weak ; like disbelieving Thomas, 
must see the fullest proof before it believes ; has very little credidity, 
and doubts things of a superhuman origin or nature ; has no premooi' 
tions, and disbelieves m them : p. 145. 

Vert Small. — Has no spiritual guidings or superstitions ; p. 146. 



18. VENERATION. 



Devotion ; adoration of a Supreme Beinij ; reverence fot 
religion and things sacred ; disposition to pray, worship, and 
observe religious rites. Adapted to the existence of a God, and 
the pleasures and benefits experienced by man in worshipii^ 
him. Perverted, it produces idolatry, bigotry religious intd- 
erance, etc. 

Larok. — Experiences an awe of God and things sacred; loves to adoN 
Ae 8apreme Being, especially in h\a ^worki \ fdcAa \x\i<a dv^^^iovu rutnnl 
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No. 75. Large. 



pietj, and love of divina thingt ; takes great delight ia religkHM exercneM 

baa much respect for mperiority ; regards God as tUe centre of bopes» 

fears, and aapiratioDs; with Uurge Hope aud Spirituality, worships him 

as a spirit, and hopes to be with and like him ; with large Ideality, 

contemplates his works 

with rapture and ecata- 

cy ; with large Sublimity, 

adores him as infinite in 

every thing; with large 

reasoning organs, has clear, 

and, if the laculdes arenn- 

perverted, ccmrect ideas of 

the Divine character and 

government, and delights 

to reason thereon; with 

large Philoprogeuidveness, 

adores him as a friend and 

&ther ; and with large Be- 
nevolence, for his infinite 
goodne$9, etc. ; with large 
Causality added, as secur- 
ing the happiness of sen- 
tient beings by a wise in- 
stitution of law, and as the 
great fiisst cause of all 
things; with large and 
perverted Cautiousness, 
mingles fear and dread 
with worship ; with large | 
CoDStructiveoess and Caus- 
ality, admires the system 
of his architectural plans, ~ ~ 

contrivances, etc. : p. 148. ^^' '^^' Small. 

Vkry Large. — Experiences these feelings in a still higher degree; 
places Ciod as supreme upon the throne of the soul, aiid makes his wor- 
ship a ceulral verge ; manifests extreme fervor, anxiety, and delight in 
divine worahip, aud is pre-eminently feovent in prayer ; with moderato 
SeJf- Esteem, and large Conscientiousness and Cautiousness, and a dis- 
ordered temperament, experiences the utmost unworthiness and guilti- 
ness in his sight, and is crushed by a sense of guilt and vileness, especially 
before God, yet should never cherish these feelings; is always dreading 
the wrath of Heaven, no matter whether the actions are good or ill ; and 
should cultivate religious cheerfiilness and hope of future happiness^ 
For additkmal combuiations, see large : p< 14d. 




$4 THB S£LF.UISTaQ0TOE. 

FoLL.-- ExpenenoeB a good degree of religbos wonhip, whenever oi^• 
canutaucet excite thu fiMsalty, yet allowi the larger iacaltlea fieqaently 
to divert it, aod prays at least internally; with large or Teiy large C<m- 
■oience or Benevolence, will place his religion in d&ing right and doing 
good, more than in religious observances; will esteem datiea higher 
than ceremonies ; with large propensities, may be devoat npon Ibe Sab> 
bath, yet will be worfidly through the week, and experience aome conflict 
•etween his religious and his worldly aspirations: p. 149. 

AvKRAGB. — Will adore the Deity, yet often makes religion sabaerrieot 
to the larger faculties ; with large Adhesiveness, Benevolence^ and Con- 
science, may love religions meetings because it meets friends, and prajfi 
for the good of mankind, or because duty requires their attendance ; yet 
is not habitually and innately devotional, except when thb fiicoltjls ex* 
cited : p. 147. 

Moderate. — Will not be particularly devout or worshipful; with large 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness, if religiously educated, may be r^ 
gioos, yet will place religion more in works than &ith, in duty than in 
prayer, and be more moral than pious ; in his prayers wUl sapfdioate 
blessings upon mankind ; and with Conscientiousness large, will confess 
tin more than express an awe of God ; with large reflectives, can wonhip 
no fiirther than it sees a rea§on ; with moderate Spirituality and CoBKien- 
tiousness, cares little for religion as such, but with large Benerolenoe, 
places religion mainly in doing good, eto. ; and is by no means eonsem- 
tive in religion, but takes liberal views of religious subjects ; and it ttih 
gious only when this faculty is considerably excited : p. 150. 

Small. — Experiences little devotion or respect, and is deficient la 
forvor; cares little for religious observances, and is not easily impre«ed 
with the worshiping sentiment: p. 150. 

YxRT SjfAU^-^Is ahnost destitute in ieelmg and practice of this seal> 
Qse&t. 



19. BENEVOLENCE. 

Kindness; humanity; desire to make othkrs happy; a 
aKLF-sACRiFiciNG disposition ; PHILANTHROPY ; GBNKROsmf ; flie 
AOOOMODATiNG, NEiGHBORLr Spirit. Adapted to man's capa- 
bility of making his fellow-men happy. Perversion — ^mispkoed 
nympathies.* 

tAM0E, — D^UghtB to do good \ makea pQi%onal vMsn^ces to make o^peis 
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teppy ; cannot witnaM pain or distrefls, and does what it well can to 
raBeve them ; manifiMts a perpetual flow of difinteretted goodaefli ; widi 
large AdheaiTenefli, Ideality, and ApprobattveneM, mad only aTorage 
propeniitieB and Setf^Eateem, is remarkaUe for practical goodneai ; liTca 
more for others than self; with large domestic organs, makes great sao- 
lifices fi>r fiuDoily ; with large reflectiTes, is perpetoally reasoning on the 
erils of sodety, the way to obyiate them, anA to render mankind happy 
with large AdhesiTeness is hospitable ; with moderate Destmctiveness 
cannot witness pain or death, and disapproves of capital pnnidiment ; 
with moderate AcqnisitiTeness, gives freely to the needy, and never ex- 
acts dnes from the poor ; with large Acquisitiveness, helps others to help 
themselves rather than gives money ; with large Combativeness, Deatroa- 
tiveness, Sel^Esteem, and Firmness, at timea evinces harshness, yet is 
generally kindly disposed : p. 155. 





No. 77. Large. 



No. 78. Small. 



VxRT Large. — Is deeply and thoroughly embued with a benevolent 
spirit; with large Adhesiveness and moderate Acquisitiveness, is too ready 
to help friends ; and with large Hope added, especially inclined to endorse 
for them, which be should forswear not to do ; with large Acquisitiveness, 
bestows time more freely than money, yet will also give the latter; but 
with only average or full Acquisitiveness freely bestows both substance 
and personal aid ; with large Yeneration and only full Acquisitiveness, 
gives freely to religious objects ; with large Combativeness and Destmc- 
tiveness^ la more severe in word than deed, and threatens more than 
execute^; with larger moral than animal organs, literally overflows with 
sympalihy and practical goodness, and reluctantly causes others troubia ; 
with lai^ reasoning organs, ia a trua p\nkn^i)Dffo^N^^ «A \^^ Vr^sm^ 
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Tiews of reformatorj measures; with large Adhesireness and Ptiiopio* 
genitiveness is pre-eminently qoalified for narsing ;- with large Causality, 
is an excellent adviser of friends, ^tc., and should not let sympathy ovei^ 
rule judgment See Benevolence largn for additional combinations: 
p. 157. 

Full. — Shows a good degree of kind, neighboiiy, and humane feeling, 
except when the selfish faculties overrule it, yet is not reH&aikable for 
disinterestedness; with large Adhesiveness, manifests kindness toward 
friends ; and with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, is unrelent- 
ing toward enemies ; with large AcqnisitivenesB, is benevolent when it 
can make money thereby ; with large Conscientiousness, is more just thcA 
kind, and with large Combativeness and De stni c tive nesa, is nnrelsnttng 
toward the offending: p. 158. 

AvxRAOB. — Manifests kindness only in coi\}unction widi Adhesiveness 
and other large faculties; and with only full Adhesiveness, if kind is so 
for selfish purposes; with large Acquisitiveness, gives litte or nothing, 
yet may sometimes do favors ; with large Veneration, is more devout 
than humane ; and with only full reasoning organs, is no phSaathropist or 
reformer: p. 153. 

MoDxiUTX.— AllovTS the selfish faculties to infringe upon the bn^jQiness 
of others; with large Combativeness, Destmcthreness, Self-BMan, aod 
Firmness, is comparatively hardened to suffering; and vnOi Aoquisitive- 
ness and Secretiveness added, evinces almost nnmifagated selfirimess. 

Small.-— Cares little for the happiness of man or brute, and doe^ stiD 
less to promote them ; makes no disinterested self-sacrifices ; is qdWos to 
human woe; does few acts of kindness, and those gmdgmgly, aad hai 
unbounded selfishness : p. 159. 

VxRT Small. — Feels little and evinces none of this sentimlant, bat is 
as selfish as the other faculties will allow him to be: p. 159. 



20. CONSTRUCTlVENESS. 



The making instinct ; the TOOL-using talent ; sleight of himd 
in constructing things. Adapted to man's need of things 
made, such as houses, clothes, and manufacturing articles of 
all kinds. Perverted, it wastes time and money on perpetual 
motion, and other like futile invections. 

Larok.— Loves to make ; is able to, and disposed to tinker, mend, and 
A- ap, baild, raano&ctare, emplcry macYnnftry, o\a.\ i^^mTEWK^casMiiaLiUll 
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iod deKterity !a whatevtr is done with the bands i ^th large Caosalhy 
and pereeptives, k giren to hiTenting; and with large Imitation added, 
can make from a pattern, and both'copy the improyements of others, and 
sapplj defects by its own inventions, as well as improve on the mechani 
cal oontriTanoes of osiers; with the mental temperament^ and large in 
teUeotnal organs and Ideality, employs ingenaity in constmoting sentences 
and ananging words, and forming essays, sentiments^ books, eto.s p. 161. 
YiBT Lar«b. — Shows extraordinary ingenaity, and a perfect passion 
for niaking every tfaii^ ; with large Imitation, Form, Size, and Locality, 
has first^mte talents as an artist, and for drawing, engraving, etc ; and 
w^ Color added, is ao excellent limner; with Ideality, adds niceness to 
skill ; with large Cansality, adds invention to execution, etc. : p. 162. 





No. 79. Large. 



No. 80. Smalx.. 



Fuix. — Can, when occasion requires, employ tools and nse the h»b6n 
in making, tinkering, and fixing up, and torn off work with skill, yet Um 
no great natural passion or ability therein ; with practice, can be a good 
workman ; without it, would not excel : p. 163. 

AvERAQx. — Like foil, only less ^'fted in this respect: p. 160. 

MoDBRATX. — Is rather awkward in the use of tools, and in manual op- 
erations of every kind; with large Causality and perceptives, showa 
more talent in inventing than executing, yet no great in either ; with the 
mental temperament, evinces some mental construction, yet no great phyS' 
ical ingenuity : p. 163. 

Small. — Is deficient in the tool-using capability ; awkward in making 
and fixing up things ; poor in understanding and managing machinery i 
takes hold of work awkwardly and wrong end first ; writes jioorly, and 
lacks both mental and physicid construction : p. 163. 

Vbrt Small.— Can make nothing, except in the most awkward man* 
mar: p. 168, 

6 
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No. 81. Large. 



No. 82. Small. 



p£RCBPnoN and admiration of the beautiful and perfect; 
good TASTE and refinement ; puRrrr of feeling ; sense of pbo- 

PRIETT, BLEOANCE, and 6BNTILITT ; POLISH and DIAaiKATION. 

Adapted to the beautiful in nature and art Penrerted, it 
gives fastidiousness and extra niceness. 

Larob. — Appreciates and enjoys beaaty aud perfection wherevor found, 
especially in nature ; is graced by parity and propriety of expression and 
conduct; by gracefulness and polish of manners, and general good tttste; 
is pure-minded ; enjoys the ideal of poetry, elegance, and romance; longs 
after perfection of character, and desires to obviate blemishes, and with 
Conscientiousness large, moral imperfections; with large social organs, 
evinces a nice sense of propriety in friendly intercourse ; with large Afi- 
mentiveness, eats in a becoming and genteel manner ; with large morsl 
organs, appreciates most highly perfection of character, or moral beauties 
and excellences ; with large reflectivos, adds a high order of sense and 
strength of mind to beauty and perfection of character; with i«rge per 
ceptives, is gifted with a talent for the study of nature, etc. : p. 166. 

Vert Largb. — Has a rich and glowing imagination and a very high 
order of taste and love of perfection ; is disgusted with whatever is gross, 
vulgac or out of taste ; with only average Causality, has mora oatside 
polish than solidity of mind ; and more exquisiteness than sense : p. 167. 

TvLL, — Evinces a good share of taste and refinement, yet not a hi^ 
order of them, except in thoro tilings m 'wVac>\ \\ \«a > 
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eolthated; with large Language, Erentaalitj, and CompaiiMm may 
eompose with elegance, and ipeak with mnch natural eloquence, yet will 
have more fisrce of thought than beanty of diction ; with large Conttmct- 
ivenesfl, wiU uae took with considerable taste, yet more skill ; with largo 
Combativenesa and Destmctiveness, shows general refinement, except 
when provoked, and is then grating and harsh ; with large moral organs, 
evinces moie moral beauty and harmony than personal neatness ; with 
large inteflectual organs, possesses more beauty of mind than regard for 
looks and outside appearances, and prefen the sensible to the elegant and 
nice, etc. : p. 168. 

AvjKBAOi. — Prefen the plain and substantial to the ornamental, and is 
a ntilitanau ; with large intellectual organs, prefen sound, solid matter to 
the ornament of style, and appreciates logic more than eloquence ; with 
Beaevolotfce aikl Adhesiveness large, is hospitable, and evinces true cor 
diality, yet cares nothing for ceremony; with Approbativeness largo, 
may try to be polite, but makes an awkward attempt, and is rathei 
deficient in taste and elegance ; with Constructiveness large, makes things 
that are solid and serviceable, but does not poHsh them ufi*; whh Lan- 
guage large, talks directly to the purpose, without paying much attention 
to the mode of expression, etc. : p. 160. 

Moderate. — Bather lacks ta^te in mannera and expression ; has bat 
little of the sentimental or finished ; should cultivate harmony and perfec 
tion of character, and endeavor to polish up ; with large propensities^ 
evinces them in rather a coarser and grosser manner, and is more liable 
to their perverted action than when this faculty is large, and is homespun 
in every thing : p. 163. 

Skall. — Shows a marked deficiency in whatever appertama to taale 
and style, also to beau^ and sentiment : p. 163. 

Vert Small. — Is almost deficient in taste, and evinces none: p. 164. 



B. SUBLIMITY. 

Perception and appreciation of the VA&a, illimitable, enii- 
LESS, OMNIPOTENT, and INFINITE. Adapted to that mfinitude 
which characterize« every department of nature. Perverted, 
it leads to bombast, and a wrong use of extravagant ideas. 

LApoB. — Appreciates and admires the grand, sublime, vast, magnifi 
tent, and splenilid in nature and art*, admVcoa axu\ fsiCY)r|^ vxkar^vwi^ 
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■MNifiUin •oenery, thander, Hghtoiiig, tempests, vast prospects, and ali 
^t is awfbl and magnificent, also the foaming, dashing cataract, a storm 
at sea; the lightning's vivid flash, and its accompanying thunder; the 
commotion of the elements, and the star-spangled canopy of heaven, and 
all manifestations of omnipotence and infinitode ; with large Teneration, 
is partioularly delighted by the infinite as appertaining to the Deity, and 
his attributes and works ; and with large Time added, has mupeakab/y 
grand conceptions of infinitude as applicable to devot'on, past and iutnrs^ 
and to the character and works of the Deity; with large intellectual 
organs, takes a comprehensive view of sulgects, and gives illimitable 
scope to his investigations and conceptions, so that they will bear being 
carried out to any extent ; and with Ideally large, adds the beantifiil and 
perfect to the sublime and infinite. 

Veri Large. — Has a passion for ^ wild, ramantio, and infinite. See 
large. 

Full. — Enjoys grandeur, sublimity, and infinitude quite well, and 
imparts considerable ef this element to his thoughts, emotions, and ex- 
pmsions ; evinces the same qualities as large, only in a less degree. 

Average. — Possesses considerable of this element, when it is power* 
fu?'y Gzeited, yet under ordinary circumstances, only an ordinary share 
of*t. 

MoDSBATB. — ^Is rather deficient in the conception and appreciatioQ of 
the illimitable and infinite ; and with Veneration moderate, fails to appr» 
9h4te this element in nature and her Author. 

AviLL. — Shows a marked deficiency in this respect, and should ear* 
»M«tIf- cultivate it. 

Vert Small. — Is almost destitute of these emotions and conceptions. 



22. IMITATIOi^. 

Ability and disposition to oopt, take pattern, and imitatb. 
Adapted to man's requisition for doing, talking, acting, etc«, 
like others. Perverted, it copies even their faults. 

Large. — Has a great propensity and ability to copy and take pattern 
from others ; do what is seen done ; describes and acts out well ; with 
large Language, gesticulates much ; with large perceptives, requires to be 
shown but once ; vnth. large Constructiveness easily learns te use tools, and 
to make things as others make theix ; and with small Continuity added, is 
« Jack'At>a]J-tnides, and thorough ii. none*, be^ma masv^ things, but finis 
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So. 83. Laroe. 



No. 84. Smai.1.. 



t. linibh; with large Causality, perceptives, and an active temperamec 
■dde*, may make inventions or improvements, bat never completes one 
till it makes another, or is always adding to them ; with large Approba- 
tivenessy copies after renowned men ; with large Adhesiveness, it takea 
pattern from friends; with large Language, imitates the style and mode 
of expression of others ; with large Mirthfiilness and full Secretiveness, 
creates laughter by taking off the oddities of people ; with large Form, 
Size, and Constructiveness, copies shape and proportions; with large 
Color, imitates colors, and thus of all the other fiMSultics : p. 170. 

VcRT Large. — Can mimic, act out, and pattern after almost any thing; 
with large Mirthfiilness, relates anecdotes to the very life ; has a theatrical 
taste and talent; gesticulates almost constantly while speaking; and, with 
large Language, imparts an uncommon amount of xxprbssio.h to coun- 
tenance, and every thing said; with large Individuality, Eventuality, 
Language, Comparison, and Ideality, can make a splendid spe^er; and 
with large Mirtbfalness, and full Secretiveness added, can keep others in 
a roar of laughter, yet remain serious ; with an uneven head, is droll and 
humorous in the extreme; with large Approbativeness, delights in being 
the sport-maker at parties, etc., and excels therein ; with large Construct- 
iveness, Form, Size, Locality, and Comparison, full Color, and a good 
temperament, and a full-sized brain, can make a very superior artist ol 
almost any kind ; but with Color small, can engrave, draw, carve, model, 
etc., better than paint: p. 171. 

Full. — Copies quite well, yet not remarkably so ; with large Causal 
ity, would rather invent a new way of doing things than copy the ordfc 
vary mode, and evinces considerable imitating talent when this &calty 
mnkB m coojanotioa with largo orguift,but)i\X\« oiAwrvraibx \ .1V« 
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AviRAfli. — Can copy tolerably well when this fiieohy is ftlrongly est 
dted, yet ii not a munio, nor a natural copykt; with only foil ConstapB^ 
ireneas, eyincet little manoal dexterity; yet with large CaoaaUty, cu 
originate qoite well, and erincea no great diapodtion or ability to oop^ 
either the excellenees or deficieneiea of othera, bat prefen to be original: 
p. 169. 

MoDERATX. — Has little inclination to do what, and aa, otbera do ; bat 
with large Cantality, prefen to atrike ont a new conm, and invent a plan 
of iti own ; with large Self'Esteem added, has an excellent conceit of that 
plan ; bat if Causality is only fiiir, is fall of original devicei^ yet ihsj do 
not amoont to any great things: p. 171. 

Small. — Copiea even commonplace matter with extraordinary diffl- 
oolty and relootance; is original, and generally does every thing in its own 
way: p. 172. 

VxRT Small. — Possesses scarcely any, and manifests no disposition or 
ability to copy any thing, not even enough to learn to talk well : p. 179 



23. MmTHFULNESS. 




No. 85. Laeob. 



mw 




No. 86. Smalim 



iNTumvB perception of tne absurd and ridiculous ; disposi^ 
tion and ability to joke and make fun, and laugb at what ii 
improper, ill-timed, or unbecoming ; pleasantness ; facetiousnefis* 
Adapted to the absurd^ inconsistent, «qd VaM^laaabV, Pervert 
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ed, it mikes fun on Bolemn occasions, and where tli(;re is 
nothing ridiculous at Tfhich to laugh. 

I«i.Hoi.-«>£igojt a heartj laugh at the ezpreMioni and abfordities of 
oihen exceedinglj, and delights to make fon oat of every thing not ez« 
actly proper or in good taste, and ie always ready to give as good a joka 
aa it gets; with large Amativeness, loves to joke with and aboat the other 
■ex, and with large Imitation and Language added, to talk with and tell 
stories to and about them ; with large CombativeneBS and Ideality added, 
makes fun of their imperfections in dress, expression, manners, etc., and 
kits them off to admiration ; with large Adhesiveness, Language, and Imi- 
tation is excellent company ; with krge Causality, Comparison, and Com- 
bativeness, argues mainly by ridicule, or by showing up the absurdity of 
the opposite side, and excels more in exposing the fallacy of other systems 
than in propounding its own ; with large Ideality, shows taste and pro- 
priety in its witticisms, but with this faculty average or less, is often gross, 
and with large Amativeness added, vulgar in jokes ; with large Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness, makes many enemies ; and with large Compari- 
son added, compares those disliked to somQthing mean, disgusting, and 
ridiculous: p. 173. 

Vert Large. — Shows an extraordinary disposition and capability to 
make fun ; is always laughing and making others laugh ; with large Lan- 
guage, Comparison, Imitation, Perceptives, and Adhesiveness, with 
moderate Self-Esteem and Secretiveness, is ''the fiddle of the com- 
pany;" with only average Ideality added, is clownish, and often says 
undignified and perhaps low things to raise a laugh, and with only 
moderate Causality, things that lack sense, etc. : p. 175. 

Full. — Possesses and evinces considerable of the fun-making disposi- 
tion, especially in the direction of the larger organs ; with large or very 
large Comparison, Imitation, and Approbativeness, and moderate Self- 
Esteem, manifests more of the laughable and witty than is really possess- 
ed ; may make much fun and be called a wit ; yet it will be owing more 
to what may be called drollery than pure wit ; with moderate Secretive- 
ness and Self-Esteem, and an excitable temperament, lets fly witty con- 
ceptions on the spur of the moment, and thus increases their laughable* 
ness by their being well timed, sudden, etc. : p. 175. 

Average. — Is generally serious and sedate, except when this faculty 
is excited, yet then often laughs heartily, and evinces considerable wit ; 
with large Individuality and Language, often says many laughable things, 
yet they owe their wit more to argument or the criticism they embody, 
than to this faculty : p. 17S. 

Moderate. — Is f ^nerally serious, sedate, and sober, and with largo 
Sulf-Esteem, stem aud dignified, nor companionable except when Adhe- 
siveness is large, ond S company with iatimatQ (cU»da\ yi\\h.QTi&?t v^^tv^ 
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Ideality wad ImitatlJii, is very poor in joking, has to expand witdciims, 
and thereby spoils them ; has some witty ideas, yet lacks In perceiving 
and expressing them ; fails to please others in witticisms, and with large 
ApprobatiTeness and Combativeness, is liable to become angry when 
joked, and shook! cnltivate this fiK;nlty by lavghing and joking more: 
p. 176. 

• Sm ALi;.— >Makes little fan ; is slow to perceive, and still slower to torn 
jokes t seldom langhs, and thinks it fooiisb or wrong to do so; with only 
average Adhesiveness, is uncompanionable ; with large reflectives and 
Language, may do well in newspaper diction, yet not in debate : p. 177 
VxRT Small.— Has few, if any, witty ideas and conceptions: p. 177. 



INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Knowimu, remembering, and reasoning powers; general 
INTELLECTUAL CAPABILITY and desire. Adapted to the phys- 
ical and metaphysical. Perverted, they apply their respective 
power to accomplish wrong ends. 

Large. —Confer sufficient natural talent, and intellectual capability to 
take a high stand among men ; give strength of mind, superior judgment, 
wad power both of acquiring knowledge easily, and reasoning profoundly. 
Tlleir direction depends upon the other faculties; with large animsl 
WfpaoM and weak morals, they make philosophical sensualists ; with large 
mmml and weaker animal organs, moral and religious philosophers, etc. 

VtRT Laroe. — Give natural greatness of intellect and judgment, and a 
Ugh order of natural talents ; confer superior judgment and a high order 
af* aoond sense, with an original, capacious, comprehensive mind which 
4Bt hpmdly fail to make its mark. 

-.7 Full. — Has good intellectual capabilities and much strength of mind, 
jptVYvided it is well cultivated ; with large Acquisitiveness, a talent for 
•oquiring property ; with large moral organs, enlighten and improve the 
moral character; with largo Constructiveness, give mechanical intelli- 
imce, etc. 

*■ AvERAOE. — Eviaces feir mental powers, provided they are cultivated, 

fc ui ' wi se only moderate intellectual capabilities; with an excitable tern- 

mment, allow the feelings and larger faculties to control judgment; 

h large moral organs, has more piety than talents, and allows religious 

adioes and preconceived doctrines to prevent impartial intellectual 

nioation ; with moderate Acquisitivimess, will never acquire prop* 

w'th aversLge Constructivenoas, vnVWje a \>oot m«ic\)kaa^<^^ ^\&. 
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. lfo9BiUTi.-»'Is mher defioieat in lenie and jiidgmeiit» jet not palpa* 
Uy 901 can be eaiily impoaed npon ; it defideot in memory, and ratlieff 
wanting in jadgment^ comprebennon, and inteUectoal capacity. 

Small.— Ib decidedly deficient in mind; ilow and duU of comprahaii> 
aion ; Uucka aenae, and has poor powera of memory and reaaon. 

Vkrt Small. — la a natoral idiot. 

Thew &cultiea are divided into the three following daaaea, whkh, 
«rfaen large, confer three kinda of talent 

SpEcifis 1st. — The Perceptive Faculties. 

These bring man into direct intercoarse with the physical worid ; take 
cogniaance of the physical qualities of material thi gs; give praetieal 
judgment, and a practical cast of mind. 

Large. — Judges correctly of the various qualities and relations of mat- 
ter ; with Acquisitiveness large, forms correct ideas of the value of profK 
erty, goods, etc., and what kinds are likely to rise in value, and makes* 
good bargains; with large Constructiveness, render important service in 
mechanical operations, and give very good talents for building machinery, 
snperintoDding workmen, etc. ; with the mental temperament and large 
Intellectuals added, confer a truly scientific cast of mind, and a talent for 
studying the natural sciences, and are useful in almost every department 
and situation in life ; with an active temperament and good general ad- 
vantages, know a good deal about matters and things in general ; give 
^oicknesa of observation and perception and matter-of-fact, common-sense 
tact, and will show off to excellent advantage, appear to know all that 
they really do, perhaps more; confer a talent for acquiring and retaining 
knowledge with great fiicility, and attending to the details of busineaa ; 
becoming an excellent scholar, etc. ; and give a strong thirst after know* 
ledge. 

Vert Large. — Are pre-eminent in these respects; know by ir'uition 
the proper conditions, fitness, value, etc., of things ; power of o senra 
tion, and ability to acquire knowledge, and a natural taste for exai lining; 
collecting statistics, studying the natural sciences, etc For comb .lationa 
see large. 

Full. — Confer fair perceptive powers, and a good share of practical 
•ense ; learns and remembers most things quite well ; loves reading and 
iLnowledge, and with study can become a good scholar, yet not without 
It; wiCi large Acquisitiveness, judge of the value of things with sufficient 
aorrectuess to m£^e good bargains, but with moderate Acquisitiveneaa, 
licks such judgment ; with large Constructiveness, aided by experience, 
eonfer a good mechanical mind, but without experience or only moderate 
Constructiveness are deficient in this respect, etc. 

Average. — Confer snly fair percei^tive and knowing powers^ but. well 
5* 
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ooIdTited, know oontiderBble aboat matters and thingi, and ieam vHIb 
toleiable eaia ; yet withoat caltiyation are deficient in practicabitiij of 
talent, and capability of gathering and retaining knowledge. For oombi- 
aationa Bee fulL 

MoDCRATi.^Are rather slow and dall of observatioa and perception, 
require some time to understand things, and eren then lacks specificness 
and ifiti^ of knowledge ; are rather deficient in mattepo^&ot knowledge, 
and show off to poor advantage ; learn slowly and fiul in off-hand- judg- 
ment and aoticTi ; with only average Acquisitiveness, are deficient in judg- 
ing of the value of things, and easily cheated ; and with moderate Lan- 
guage, are rather wanting in practical talent, and cannot show advan- 
tageously what is I ossessed. 

Small.— -Is very deficient in remembering and judging; lacks practical 
sense, and should cultivate the knowing and remembering feculties. 

VsRT Small.— Sees few things, and knows almost nothing about the 
MCtennL world, its qualities, and reladcms. 



24. INDIVIDUALITY. 





No. 87. Largk, 



No. 88. Shall. 



Observation; desire to seb and BXAMiifB; cognizance of 
individual objbotb. Adapted to individual exis^^nce, or the 
THINGKBQ8 of things; and is the door througk «fliich most 
forms of knowledge enter the mind. Pervertei? ' ma>^ thu 
Harer and the imDudently observing. 



INDIVIDUAllTY. lOt 

L*sac.— Oives t great desire to see, know, examine, experience, etc. ; 
is a great and practical observer of men and things ; sees whatever it 
transpiring around, what should b« done, etc. ; is quick of perception, 
knowing ; with large Acquisitiveness, is quick to perceive whatever ap> 
pertains to property ; with large Philoprogenitiveness, whatever concerns 
its chOdren ; with large Alimentiveness, whatever belongs to the flavor 
or qualities of food, and knows what things are good by looking at tiiem; 
with large Approbativeness or Self Esteem, sees quickly whatever apper- 
tains to individual character, and whether it be favorable or unfavorable ; 
with 1& ge Conscientiousness, perceives readily the moral, or right and 
wrong of things ; with large Veneration, *' sees God in clouds, and hears 
bim in the winds ;" with large Ideality, is quick to perceive beauty, per- 
fisction, and deformity ; with large ^orm, notices the countenaaces and 
looks of all it meets ; with small Color, fails to observe tints, hues, and 
shades ; with large Order and moderate Ideality, perceives di8arrangei> 
ment at once, yet fails to notice the want of taste or nioeness. These 
and kindred combinations show why some persons are very quick tn 
notice some things, but slow to observe others: p. 184. 

Vert Large. — Has an insatiable desire to see and know every thing, 
together with extraordinary powers of observation ; cannot rest satisfied 
till it knows the whole; individualizes every thing, and is very minute 
and particular in its observation of things ; with large Ideality, employs 
many allegorical and like figures ; with large Human Nature and Com> 
parison, observes every little thing which people say and do, and reads 
character correctly from what smaller Individuality would not notice: 
p. 185. 

Full. — Has good observing powers, and much desire to see and know 
things, yet is not remarkable in these respects ; with large Acquisitive- 
ness, but moderate Ideality, is quick to notice whatever appertains to 
property, yet fails to observe instances of beauty and deformity; but 
with large Ideality and moderate Acquisitiveness^ quickly sees beauty 
and deformity, yet does not quickly observe the qualities of things or 
value of property ; with large Philoprogenitiveness and Ideality, sees at 
once indices of beauty and perfection in children ; but if Ideality and 
Language be moderate, foils to perceive beauty of expression or senti- 
ment- etc.: p. 185. 

AvxRAoi. — Observes only the more conspicuous oljects around it, and 
these more in general than in detail, and what especially interests the 
larger faculties : p. 183. 

Moderate. — Is rather deficient in observing disposition and capability, 
and should cultiiate this feculty; with large Locality, may observe places 
sufficiently to find them again ; with large Order, observes wnen things 
are out of place ; vnth large Causality, sees that it may find materials Iw 
reascming, etc t p. 185. 
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Small — Obterret ouly what it thnwt upon Us 
JUfidant in diii respect : p. 186. 
Tf«t Small.— Seee icaMely mlj tfafaij: p. 186. 



kqjrito 



25. FORM. 




No. 89. Large. 

FORM, SIZE, AND COLOR. 



No. 90. Smau.. 

FORM, SIZE, AND COLOR. 



C'ooNizANCE and recollection of shape ; memory of coukti- 
ITANCBS and the looks of persons and things seen ; peroeption 
of RESEMBLANCES, family likenesses, etc. Adapted to shape. 
Perverted, sees imaginary shapes of persons, things, etc. 

Large. — Notices, and for a long time remembers, the fiioes, coonte- 
nances, forms, looks, etc., of persons, beasts, and things onoe seen ; knows'^ 
by sight many whose name is Dot remembered; with Individuality large, 
both observes and recollects persons and things, but with Individnality 
moderate, fails to notice them, and hence to remember them, unless bnsi- 
Bess or something special draw^s attention to them ; with large Philopro* 
genitiveness, notices and recollects children, favorite animals, etc. ; with 
large Acquisitiveness, Individuality, and Locality, readily detects coun- 
terfeits, etc. : p. 1R7. 

VsRT Laroe.— Possesses this capability in an extraordinary degree; 
recognizes persons not seen for many years; with large Ideality, takes 
•ztreme delight in beautiful forms; with \«t^<a S^mtoaUt^^ sees 11m 
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■pints of the departed ; with disordered nervet, aeef horrid imagei^ elo. : 
p. 188. 

Full — Has a good recollection of the coantenaiices of persons and 
shape of things, yet not remarkably good unless this faculty has been 
quickened by practice, or invigorated by some strong incentive to its 
action ; with large Ideality, will recollect beautiful shapes ; with large 
Locality and sublimity, beautiful and magni6cent scenery, etc.; and 
ahould impress the recollection of shape upon the mind : p. 188. 

AvKRAGK. — Has only a fair natural recollection of shapes, countenances, 
etc. ; yet with much practice may do tolerably well^ but without practice 
will be comparatively deficient in these respects; and should cultivate 
this faculty: p. 186. 

Moderate. — Is rather deficient in recognizing persons before seen; 
fiiils to recognize by their looks thos» who are related to each other by 
blood, and should cultivate this faculty by trying to remember persons 
and things : p. 189. 

Shall. — Has a poor recollection of persons, looks, etc. ; often meets 
persons the next day after an introduction, or an evening interview, with- 
out knowing them ; with Eventuality large, may remember their history, 
but not their faces ; with Locality large, where they were seen, but not 
their looks, etc. : p. 189. 

Vert Small. — Manifests scarcely any of this &culty : p. 189 



26. SIZE. 

C0ONIZANC2 of BULK, MAONITUDB, QUANTITY, PROPORTION, CtC.; 

ability to measure by the eye. Adapted to the absolute and 
relative magnitude of things. Perverted, it is pained by sligh 
departures from proportion, or architectural inaccuracies. 

Large. — Has an excellent eye for measuring angles, proportions, dis 
proportions, and departures therefrom ; and with large Constmctiveness, 
gives a good mechanical eye, and judges correctly of quantity in general ; 
loves proportion, and is pained by disproportion ; and is necessary to arti^ 
sans, mechanics, all kinds of dealers, students, etc. : p. 190. 

Vekt Large. — Possesses this capability in an extraordinary degree, 
and is pained in tho extreme by the sight of disproportion ; can tell how 
wide, how far, how long, how much, etc., with very great accuracy; detects 
at once the texture and quality or fineness or coarseness of goods, and 
excels in judgment of proi>erty where bulk and value are to be estima 
ted by the eye, and can dispense with instruments in measurin(^? \). 191 
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Full.— PoMeisat a good ahare of tfak ey» m e Mo ring power, yot kiMM 
renarkable ; with pncdoe, does well; witboat it, rather poorly ; and doei 
well in its accastomed bosinen : p. 191. 

Atiraoi. — Has a fiiir eye for judging of bulk, weight, by the rfze. 
etc., and with practice would do toler^ly well in this respect : p. 190. 

MoDBRATi. — Measures by the eye rather inaccurately, and has poor 
judgment of bulk, quantity, distance, and whatever is estimated by this 
faculty : p. 191. 

Small. — Is obliged always to rely on actual measurements, because ths 
eye is too imperfect to be trusted : p. 191. 

Vkrt Small Ts almost destitute of this fiusulty : p -^ 



27. WEIGHT. 

iNTuxnys perception and application of the lairs of Qtuvm, 
MOTION, etc. Adapted to man's requisition for motion. Per- 
verted, it runs imminent risk of falling. 

Large. — Has an excellent faculty for preserving and regaining balance; 
riding a fractious horse ; skating ; carrying a steady hand, etc. ; easily 
keeps from falling when aloft, or in dangeroue places ; throws a stone, 
ball, or arrow straight; is pained at seeing things out of plumb; judges 
of perpendiculars very exactly ; loves to climb, walk on the edge of a 
precipice, etc. ; with Form and Size large, is an excellent marksman ; 
with CouBtnictiveness large, possesses an excellent fecnlty for understand 
ing and working machinery ; with Approbativeness large, is venturesome 
etc., to show what risks it can ran without falling : p. 193. 

Vert Large. — Possesses these capabilities in an extraordinary degree * 
is a dead shot ; rarely ever falls, or is thrown from a horse : p. 194. 

Foll. — Has a good degree of this faculty, and with practice excels, yet 
without it is not remarkable : p. 194. 

Average. — Like full, only less gifted in this respect; with only aver- 
Age Constractiveness and perceptives, should never engage in working 
machinery, because deficient in this talent : p. 192. 

Moderate. — Can keep the balance under ordinary circumstances, yet 
has rather ^imperfect control over the muscles in riding a fractioaa horsct 
or walking a narrow beam doft ; vdth large Cautiousness, 1& timn in dan- 
gerous places, and dare not trust itself far ; is not first-rate in skating, 
throwing, etc., unless rendered so by |>ractice, and should cultivate tine 
fcculty by climbing, balancing, throwing, etc. : p. 194. 

Small ^Is quite liable to sea-sicknesa, diziinfiBa ^\ksa al^« eto.t tad 
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mataunilj damsy ; with large CacUioafDeii, is afraid to walli over water, 
even on a wide plank, and where there is no danger; never feels safe 
while climbing, and falls easi/y : p. 195. 

Ykri Small. — Can hardly stand erect, and has very little control over 
the mnscles : p. 195. 



28. COLOR. 

Pbrceptick.^ recollection, and application, of colors, and 
DELIGHT in tbem, 4^dapted to that infinite variety of coloring 
interspersed throughout nature. Perverted, is over-particular 
to have colors jii9t right. 

Laroe. — Can discern and match colors by the eye with accuracy ; with 
Comparison large, can compare them closely, and detect similarities and 
differences; with Constructiveness, Form, Size, and Imitation large or 
very large, can excel in painting ; but with Form and Size only average, 
can paint better than draw ; with Ideality large, is exceedingly delighted 
with fine paintings, and disgosted with imperfect coloring ; with large 
Form and Size, manages the perspective of painting admirably : p. 195. 

VxRT Laroe. — Has a nataral taste for painting; and with a large brain 
and very large Constructiveness, Imitation, Form, and Size, and large 
Weight, has a genius and passion for painting, and takes the utmost de- 
light in viewing harmonious colors : p. 196. 

Full. — Possesses a good share of coloring ability and talent provided 
it has been culdvated ; takes much pleasure in beautiiful flowers, variegated 
landscapes, beautifully colored fruits, etc. : p. 196. 

Aver AOE. — ^Possesses a fair share of this talent, yet is. not extraordinary s 
p. 195. 

Moderate. — With practice, may judge of colors with considerable 
accui*acy, yet without it will be somewhat deficient in this respect; with 
large Form, Size, Constructiveness, Ideality, and Imitation, may take ao 
excellent likeness, yet will fail somewhat in the coloring : p. 197. 

Small. — Can tell the primitive colors from each other, yet rarely 
notices tbis color of dress, eyes, hair, etc. ; cannot describe persons and 
things by them, and evinces a marked deficiency in coloring taste and 
talent: p. 197. 

Vert Small —Can hardly tell out color from another, or form aajr 
Idea of colors : p. 197 
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29. ORDER. 

MsTHoo, BYnEM, ABRANOBMSHT. Adapted to Heaven^s first 
law. Perverted, it overworks, and annoys others to keep thingt 
hi order, and is tormented by disarrangement 

Larok.— Has a desire to oondocl bonneti on methodical principlef, 
and to be lystematic io every thing; with large Acqaintivenen and 
Causality, has good bosiness talents; with large Locality, has a place 
for every thing, and every thing in its place; with large Time, has a time 
tor every thing, and every thing in season ; with large Continoity, Com- 
parison, and the mental temperament, has every idea, paragr^ib, and 
bead of a subject in its proper place ; with large Constroctiveness, ha* its 
tools where it can always lay hands npon tiiem la the dark ; widi largo 
Combat! veness, is excessively vexed by disammgemeint; with butge 
Language, places evbry word exactly right in the sentence ; with large 
Approbativeness, is inclined to conform to established usages; with large 
Size, must have every thing in rows, or straight; and with large Ideality 
must have every thing neat and nice as well as mediodical, ete. i p. 199. 

Vert Larob. — Is very particular about order, even to old maidishness; 
works far beyond strength to have things just so; and with large Ideality, 
and an active temperament, and only fiiir Vitality, is liable to break down 
health and constitution by overworking in order to have things extra nice, 
and takes more pains to keep things in order than this order is worth ; 
with large Ideality, is fastidious about personal appearance, and extra 
particular to have every little thing very nice ; and with Acquisitiveness 
added, cannot bear to have garments soiled, and is pained in the extreme 
by grease spots, ink blots, and like deformities : p. 199. 

Full. — If educated to business habits, evinces a good degree of method, 
and disposition to systematize, but without practice, may sometimes show 
laxity; with a powerful mentality, but weaker muscles, likes to have 
things in order, yet does not always keep them so ; with large Causality 
added, shows more mental than physical order ; with large moral organs, ' 
likes to have religious matters, codes of discipline, etc., rigidly observed, 
and has more moral than personal method ; with Acquisitiveness anc' 
percoptivos large, is sufficiently methodical for all practical business pur 
poses, yet not extra particular: p. 200. 

Average. — Likes order, yet may not always keep it, and dedras mort 
than it practically secures: p. 198. 

Mode KATE. — Is very apt to leave things where they were last used, and 
lacks method ; with Ideality moderate, lacks personal neatness, and should 
^tivate this desirable element by being more particular: p. 201. 

Small. -Has a very careless, inaccurate way of doing every dung; 
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leaves things where it faappeps ; can never find what ia wanted ; takes a 
long time to got ready, or else goes unprepared, and has every thing in 
perpetual confusion : p 201. 

Vert Shall. — Is almost wholly destitute of this arrangmg power and 
<ies]re: p. 201. 



30. CALCULATION. 




No. 91. Large. 



No. 92. Small. 



Cognizance of numbers; ability to reckon figures in the 
HEAD ; MENTAL arithmetic. Adapted to the relations of num- 
bers. 

Large. — Excels in mental arithmetic, in adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing, dividing, reckoning figures, casting accounts, etc., in the head ; with 
large pereeptives, has excellent husiness talents ; and lar^e Locality and 
Causality added, excels as a mathemadciau: p. 202. 

Vert Large. — Possesses this calculating capability in a most extraor* 
dinary degree ; can add several columns at once very rapidly and correctly* 
and multiply and divide with the same intuitive powers ; loves mental 
arithmetic exceedingly well : p. 203. 

K'uLL. — Possesses good calculating powers ; with practice can calculate 
m the head or by arikhmetical rules easily and accurately, yet without 
practice is not remarkable ; with largo Form, Size, Comparison, Caua 
elity, and Constructiveness, can be a good geometrician or mathematician, 
f 9tt will d ) better in the higher branches than miexeVj aA^xasi'oR^** ^^''i^^ 
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ATimAOi.— Can learn arhhmetio and do qnita wall by pnctioe^ ystii 
not naturally gifted in thk respect: p. 202. 

Moderate. — Adds, rabtracts, divides, and calcolatea with eztfeoM 
difficulty; with large Acquisitivenett and perceptiTai, will make a better 
lalesinan than book-keeper: p. 204. 

Small. — Is dull and incorrect in adding, subtracting, dividing, ete.t 
dislikes figuring; is poor in arithmetic, both practical and theoretical, and 
should cultivate thii faculty: p. 205. 

Vert Small. — Can haidly count, much lest calculate: p. 20S. 



81. LOCALITY. 

CooiTizANCB of PLAOB ; lecoUection of Uie looks of plaeee, 
roads, scenery, and the location of objects ; whsbb on a page 
ideas are to be found, and position generally ; the obogbaph- 
icAL faculty; desire to sbb places, and the ability to find 
them. Adapted to the arrangement of space and place. Per- 
verted, it creates a cosmopolitic disposition, and would spend 
every thing in traveling. 

Laroc— Bemembers the whereabout of whatever it sees; can carry 
the points of the compass easily in the head, and is lost with difficulty 
either in the city, woods, or country ; desires to see places, and never fbr> 
gets them; studies geography and astronomy with ease; and rarely li» 
gets where things are seen ; with Constructiveness, remembers the ar- 
rangement of the various parts of a machine; with Individuality, Eventu- 
ality, and Human Nature, loves to see men and things as well as places^ 
and hence has a passion for traveling: p. 205. 

Vert Larob. — Always keeps a correct idea of the relative and abso- 
lute position, either in the deep forests or the winding street ; cannot be 
lost; is perfectly enamored of traveling; has literally a passion for it: 
p. 206. 

Full. — Remembers places well, yet not extraordinarily so ; can gene- 
rally find the way, yet may sometimes be lost or confused ; with large 
Eventuality, remembers facts better than places: p. 207. 

Average. — Recollects places and positions seen several times, yet in 
city or roads is occasionally lost ; has no great geographical talent, yet by 
study and practice can do tolerably well : p. 205. 

Moderate.— Recollects places rather poorly ; dare not trust itself ia 
ttrmge placeB or large citieB ; is not naton^^ %oQd. Vii ^SKk^gev^bY^ and Ip 
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«ieel in it msflt itndy hard ; shonld energetioally tidliiBte thit fiMmlty by 
looalizing every thing, and remembering just how things are plaoeds 
p. 207. 

S1C4LL.— Ib decidedly deficient in finding plaoeB, and recollecti tbeoi 
with difficulty even when perfectly familiar with them t p. 20S. 

Vkrt Small.—- Mast stay at home unless accompanied by otlien^ be- 
cause it cannot find the way back: p. 308. 



LITEMRT FACULTIES. 



These coUeci information, anecdotes, and remember mat- 
ters of fact and knowledge in general, and give what is called 
a good memory. Adapted to facts, dates, and the communi- 
cation of ideas and feeliiiigs. 

Larob. — Render their possessor smart, knowing, and oflf-hand ; enable 
him to show off to good advantage in society ; with large Ideality, give 
brilliancy to talent. 

Vert Largk. — Is extraordinarily well informed, if not learned and 
brilliant; according to his means is a first-rate scholar ; has a literal pa» 
sion for literary pursuits, and a strong cait of mind. 

Full. — Give a fair, matter-of-fact cast of mind and knowing powers, 
fiur scholarship, and a good general memory. 

Average. — If cultivated, give a good general memory and store coo- 
siderable knowledge; yet without cultivation only a oommoaplaoe 
memory, and no great general knowledge. 

Moderate. — Kxiow much more than they can think of at the time, or 
can tell ; with large reflective foonlties, has more judgment than memory, 
and strength of mind than ability to show off. 

Small or Vkrt Small.— -Has a poor memory of most things, and 
inferior literary capabilities. 



32. EVENTUAim. 

Mbmor7 of facts; recollection of ciroumbtanoes, news, 
ooouBRENOES, and historical, scientific, and passing events; 
irhai has been said, 8bbk» hbakd, «xid OTioe i:&Ky^rBi« ^.^s^Xft^^ 



lie 
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to ACTION, or those changes constantly occurring around of 

within us. 

Largk. — Has a clear and retentiTe memory of historical ikcts, genenil 
knowledge, what has been seen, heard, read, done, eto.^ even in detafl; 
ronsideriog advantages, is well informed and knowing ; denres to wit- 
ness and institute experiments; find oat what is and has been, and learn 
anecdotes, particulars, and items of information, and readily recalls to n^nd 
what has once entered it ; has a good general matterof-fiict memory, and 
picks up facts readily ; with Calculation and Acquisitiveness, remembers 
business matters, bargains, etc. ; with large social feelings, recalls friends 
to mind, and what they have said and done ; and with large Locality, 
associates facts with the place where they transpired, and is particulariy 
fond of reading, lectures, general nawi» eto.^ and can become a good 
■oholar : p. 210. 




^1 



No. 93. Large 



No. 94. SmaUm 



Vbrt Large. — Possesses a wondertnily retentive memory of eveiy tinng 
like facto and incidente ; with large Language and Imitation, tells a story 
admirably, and excels in fiction, etc. ; has a craving thirst for knowledge, 
and literally devours books and newspapers, nor allows any thing once in 
the mind to escape it: p. 211. 

Full. — Has a good general memory of matters and things, yet it ii 
considerably effected by cultivation, that is, has a g<X)d memory if it is 
habitually exercised— if not, only an indifferent one ; with large Locality, 
recollects facts by associating them with the place, or by recollecting 
where on a page they are narrated ; with large reflectives, rememben 
principles better than facts, and facts by associating them with then 
principlea; and with large Langnafe, teWa a %\nrf ofOLWA n9«^\ ^«%l^ 
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Atxrage. — Recollects leading ovents ind interesticg porticalan, yet k 
rather deficient in memory of items aiid details, except when it is wall 
cultivated: p. 209. 

Moderate. — Is rather forgetful, especially in details ; and with moder 
ate Individoality and Langaage, tells a story very poorly ; and should 
caltirate memory by its exercise: p. 212. 

SaiALL.-»Has a treacherous and confused memory of drcnmstances ; 
often forgets what is wanted, what was intended to be said, done, eto» ; 
has a poor command of knowledge, and should strenuously exercise tlua 
remembering power: p. 213. 

Vert Shall. — Forgets almost every thing, both generals and particM- 
brs: p. 213. 



33. TIME. 

Cognizance and recollection of duration and mjoexssiojr ; 
wue LAPSE of time, when things occurred, etc., and alnlity to 
earry the tune of the day in the head punctually. Adapted 
to periodicity. Perverted, it is excessively pained by bad time 
in music, not keeping steps in walking, etc* 

Larok. — Can generally tell when things occurred, at least the order of 
events and the length of time between one occurrence and another, etc. ; 
tells the time of day without timepiece or sun, well ; and keeps an aceu^ 
rate chronology in the mind, of dates, general and particular; with large 
Eventuality, rarely forgets appointments, meetings, etc. ; and is a good 
historian: p. 215. 

Vkrt Large. — Can tell the time of day almost as correctly as with a 
timepiece, and the time that transpired between one event and another, 
and is a natural chronologist : p. 216. 

Full. — With cultivation, can keep time in music, and also the time of 
day in the head quite correctly; yet not exceedingly so : p. 216. 

AvKRAGK. — With practice, has a good memory of dates and successions, 
yet without it is rather deficient : p. 214. 

MoDKRATK. — Has R somowhat imperfect idea of time and dates; with 
moderate Individuality, Eventuality, and Language, is a poor historian : 
p. 216. 

Small. — Has a confused and indistinct idea of the time wben (hinft 
transpired, and forgets dates: p. 217. 

Vrrt Small.— Is almost wboUy deadtate oC \\saa fesKjSLVjx \k. Va . 
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34. TUKI 



Ability to learn and remember tunea by sotx; the musio 
instinct and faculty. Adapted to the mnaoal octave. Per- 
version— excessive fondness for mnaic to the n^lect of other 
things. 

Lasoe. — Loves miuio dearly ; has a idoe ooooeption of conoard, &• 
cord, melody, etc, and enjoys all kinds of musio; and with large Ul^ 
tion, CooBtructiveneis, and Time, can make UMSt kinds, and play well oa 
musical iiistraments ; with large IdeaKty, imparts a richness and exqid* 
siteness to musical performances ; has a fine taste and is tormented by 
discord, but delighted by concord, and takes a great amoont of pleasure 
in the exercise of this faculty ; with large Combativeness and DestructiYe- 
ness, loves martial music ; with large Veneration, sacred music ; with largo 
Adhesiveness and Amativeness, social and parlor music ; with large Hope, 
Veneration, and disordered nerves, plaintive, solenm music, etc. : p. 218. 

Vert Large. — Possesses extraordinary musical taste and talent, and is 
literally transported by good music ; and with large Lnitation and Cod- 
structiveness, fair Time, and a fine temperament, is an exquisite pe^ 
former; learns tunes by hearing them sung once ; sings in spirit and with 
melting pathos ; shows intuitive taste and skill ; nn^fiom the soul to die 
soul: p. 219. 

Full.— Has a good modcal ear and talent ; can learn tones laj rots 
quite well ; and with large Ideality, Imitatioii^ and FlrmneaSy can be a 
good masician, yet will require practice : p. 220. 

Average. — ^Has fair musical talents, yet^ to be a good mosieian, ro- 
quires considerable practice ; can learn tones by rote^ yet with some 
difficulty ; with large Ideality and Imitation, may be a good dnger or 
player, yet is indebted more to art than nature, shows more taste tiian 
skill, and loves music better than can make it : p. 217. 

Moderate. — ^Has no great natural taste or talent for mosic, yel^ aided 
by notes and practice, may sing and play quite well, bat will be rather 
mechanical ; lacks that pathos and feelmg which reaches the sool : p. 220. 

Small. — ^Learns to sing or play tunes with great difficulty, and that 
mechanically, without emotion or effect : p. 221. 

Vert Shall. — Has scarcely any musical idea or feeling, so little as 
hardly to tell Yankee Doodle from Old Hundred : p. 221. 
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35. LANGUAGE. 




No. 95. Large. 



No. 96. Smaia. 



Expression of ideas and feelings by words, written at 
spoken, gesture, looks, and action ; the oommunicathte faculty 
and instinct in general. Adapted to man's requisition for hold- 
ing communication with man. Perverted, it creates garrulity, 
excessive talkativeness, telling what does harm, etc. 

Largk. — Expresses ideas and feelings well, both verbally and iQ 
writing; can learn to speak languages easily ; recollects words and ocoii- 
mits to memory well ; gives freedom, copiousness, and power of expre»* 
■ion ; with large Amativeness, uses tender, winning, persuasive words ; 
with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, severe and cutting ttz- 
pressions ; with large moral faculties, words expressive of moral senti- 
ments ; with large Acquisitiveness, describes in glowing colors what is 
for sale ; with large Ideality, employs richness and beauty of expressioii, 
and loves poetry and oratory exceedingly ; with large Imitation, expresses 
thoughts and emotions by gesticulation ; with activity great and Secret- 
iveness small, shows in the looks, thoughts, and feelings what is passing in 
the mind ; with large reflective faculties, shows thought and depth in the 
countenance ; with large Comparison, uses just the words which convey 
the meaning intended ; with large mentality, activity. Ideality, Individaal- 
ity. Eventuality, lEuid Comparison, can make an excellent editor or newspa* 
per writer; and with large Causality added, a philosophical writer: p. 224. 

Vert LAROE.-^Possesses the communicative disposition and fiicnlty in 
m extraordinary degree ; with activity and \iilQ\\.QQX7oa\\Vj ^gnAX^ ^&cixs«% 
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■n eztmoTdinary amount of feeling and soul into every expression and 
action ; is a natural linguist, and as fond of talking and writing as of 
eating ; with activity great, average Causality, large- Combativeness, and 
a nervous temperament, will be a scold : p. 226. 

Full. — Says well what it has to say, yet is not gamilcas ; with small 
Becretiveness, says without qaalification, and sJso distinctly and pointedly; 
expresses the manifestations of the larger faculties with much force, yet 
not of the smaller ones ; with large Secretiveness and Caotiousnesa, does 
not always speak to the purpose, and make itself fully understood, but 
uses rather non-committal expressions; with large Comparison. HnmsB 
Nature, Causality, Ideality, activity, mentality, and power, has first^ats 
writing talents, and can speak well, yet large Secretiveness impairs speak 
mg and writing talents by rendering them wordy and non-committals 
p. 227. 

AvKRAOE. — Has fair communicating talents, yet not extra ; with actiT' 
ity great and Secretiveness small, speaks right out i^id to the purpose, 
yet is not eloquent, and uses commonp^ce words and expressions ; with 
large Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison, and moderate Secret 
iveness, can make an excellent writer by practice ; uses none too many 
words, but expresses itself clearly and to the point ; with large Causality, 
has more thought than language ; with moderate Individuality and Event* 
oality, finds it difficult to say just what it would, and is not fully and 
easily understood; with large Ideality, has more beauty and eleganoe 
than freedom: p. 222. 

MoDXRATE. — Is not particularly expressive in words, actions, and 
countenance, nor ready in communicating ideas and sentiments; with 
large Ideality, Eventuality, Comparison, activity, and power, ean succeed 
well as a writer, yet not as a speaker ; with large Causality and mod- 
erate Eventuality, has abundance of thoughts, but finds it quite difficult 
to cast them into sentences, or bring in the right acgectives and phrases; 
18 good in matter, yet poor in delivery ; commits to memory with dMB 
culty, and fails to make ideas and feelings fully understood, and to excite 
like organs in others ; with large Eventuality, Locality, Form, and Com- 
parison, may be a fair finguist, and learn to read foreign languages, yet 
learns to speak them with difficulty, and is barren in expression, however 
Dch in matter: p. 228. 

Small. — Has poor lingual 4nd communicative talents; hesitates ht 
words ; speaks with extreme difficulty and very awkwardly, and ahooid 
cultivate this faculty by talking and writing much : p. 228. 

VxRT Small. — Can hardly remember or use words at all, or eren f» 
member their meaning: p. 229. 
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REFLECTIVE OR REASONING FACULTIES. 

These give a philosophizing, penetratino, iNVESTioAinro, 
ORIGINATING cast of miDcl ; ascertain causes and abstract 
RELATIONS ; coNTRiYB, INVENT, ORIGINATE ideas, etc. Adapted 
to the first principles or laws of things. 

Large. — Confer the higher capabilities of inteQect; reason clearly and 
•troogly on whatever data is famished by the other fiu^nlties; give sound* 
ness of understanding, depth of intellect, and that weight which carriea 
conviction, and contribate largely to soccess in every thing ; with pereei^ 
Hves small, possess more power of mind than can be manifested, and ia3a 
to be appreciated and understood, because more theoretical than prac- 
tical. 

Vbrt .La roc. — Possess extraordinary depth of reason and strength of 
nnderstanding ; and with large perceptives, extraordinary talents, and 
manifests them to good advantage; with perceptives small, gives great 
strength of nnderstanding, yet a poor mode of manifesting it; are not af^ 
preciated, and lack balance of mind, and are more plausible than reliable, 
and too dark to be clear. 

Full. — Possess fair reflective powers, and reason well from the data 
fiimished by the other faculties ; and with activity great, have a fair flow 
of ideas and good general thoughts. 

AvcRAOE. — Reason fairly on subjects fully understood, yet are not 
remarkable for depth or clearness of idea; with cultivation, will manifest 
(soasiderable reasoning power, without it only ordinary. 

Moderate. — Are rather deficient in power and soundness of mind ; bat 
with large perceptives, evince less deficiency of reason than is ] 

Small. — Have inferior reasoning capabilities. 

Vert Small. — Are almost whoUv deficient in thought, idea, and ^ 
prehensiveness of mind. 



36. CAUSALITY. 



Perception and application of causes ; adaptation of *vay8 
and means to ends. Adapted to the institution in nature of 
causes and effects. Perverted by selfishness, it reasons in favor 
of untruth, and attains injurious ea&&. 
6 
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No. 97. Large. 



No. 98. Skau. 



Lakqb. — Desires to know the why and whkrefore of things, and !• 
investigate their laws ; reasons clearly and correctly from causes to 
effects, and from facts to their causes ; gives uncommon capabilities of 
planning, contriving, inventing, creating resources, and making the head 
save the hands ; kills two birds with one stone ; predicts results, and 
arranges thmgs so as to succeed ; synthetizes, and puts things together 
well ; with large Combativeness, loves to argue ; with large perceptives, 
will be quick to perceive fects and conditions, and reason powerfully and 
correctly from them ; with Comparison and Conscientiousness large, rea- 
sons forcibly on moral truths ; with the selfish faculties strong, wHl so 
adapt vrays and means as to serve personal purposes ; with moderate 
perceptives-, will excel more in principles and philosophy than facte, and 
remember laws bettor than details; with Comparison and Human Nature 
large, is particularly fond of mental philosophy, and excels therein ; with 
Individuality and Eventuality only moderate, will be guided more by 
reason than experience, by laws than facts, and arrive at conclusions more 
from reflection than observation ; with large perceptives, possesses a high 
order of practical sense and sound judgment; with large Comparison and. 
moderate Eventuality, remembers thoughts, inferences, and subject 
matter, but forgets items ; with the mental temperament and Language 
moderate, will make a much greater impression upon mankind by actios 
than expressions, by deeds than words, etc. : p. ii33. 

Veft Large. — Possesses this cause-seeking and applying power in an 
ffitraordinary decree perceives by inlultVoTi ihoie, deeper relations ol 
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ddngs which escape common minds ; k a profonnd philosopher and a 
deep and powerful reasoner, and has great originality of mind and strength 
of understanding : p. 2^C. 

Full. — Has good cause-seeking and applying talents; reasons and 
adapts ways and means to ends well ; with large perceptives, Comparison, 
activity, and thought, possesses excellent reasoning powers, and shows 
them to first-rate advantage ; with moderate perceptives and large So* 
cretiveness, can plan better than reason ; with large Acquisitiveness and 
moderate Constructiveness, lays excellent money-makmg, but poor me- 
chanical plans, etc. : p. 236. 

Average. — Plans and reasons well in conjunction with the larger 
faculties, but jxiorly with the smaller ones ; with moderate Acquisitive- 
ness, lays poor money-making plans ; but with large Conscientionsness, 
reasons well on moral subjects, especiaUy if Comparison be large, etc. s 
p. 231. 

Moderate. — Is rather deficient in discerning and applying causes; 
perceives them when presented by other minds, yet does not originate 
.hem ; with activity and perceptives large, may do well in the ordinary 
routine of bunness, yet foils in difficult matters : p. 237. 

Small. — Is deficient in reasoning and planning power ; needs perpetoal 
telling and showing ; seldom arranges things beforehand, and then poorly; 
should work under others ; lacks force of idea and strength of understand- 
ing : p. 238. 

Tert Small. — Is idiotic in reasoning and planning: p. 238. 



37. COMPARISON. 

Inductivk reasoning; ability and disposition to CLAssiFr^ 
OOMPARB, DRAW INFERENCES ffom analogy, etc. Adapted to 
those classifications which pervade universal nature. Pervert^ 
ed, is too redundant in proverbs, fables, and figures of speech. 

Large. — Reasons clearly and correctly from conclusions and scientifio 
facts up to the laws which govern them ; discerns the known from the 
unknown , detects error by its incongruity with facts ; has an excellent 
talent for comparing, explaining, expounding, criticising, exposing, etc. ; 
employs similes and metaphors well ; puts this and that together, and 
draws inferences from them ; with large Continuity uses well-sustained 
figures of speech, but with small Continuity, dro^ the €k^c« Vi^^^qka^^ 
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ftiinih«d ; witk Jtrgo Individaality, ETentaality, actiritj, and power, ghrai 
• Kientifk cast of mind ; with large Veneration, reasons aboat God and 
his works; with large Language, oses words in their exact significatioa; 
with largo MirthfiiliieM, hits the nail npon the head in all its criticisou^ 
and hits off the oddities of people to admiration; with large Ideality 
gires beauty, taste, propriety of expression, etc. : p. 241. 




No. 99. Large. 



No. 100. Small. 



Vert Larob. — ^Possesses this analyzing, criticising, and inductive fiicnlty 
in a truly wunderful degree ; illustrates with great clearness and facility 
from the known to the unknown ; discovers the deeper analogies which 
pervade nature, and has an extraordinary power of discerning new truths; 
with large Individuality, Eventuality, and activity, has a great faculty of 
making discoveries ; with large Language, uses words in their exact mean- 
ing, and is a natural philologist ; with full Language, explains tlMngs plau- 
sibly and correctly : p. 243. 

Full. — Possesses a full share of clearness and demonstrative power, 
yet with large Causality and only moderate Language, cannot explain to 
advantage ; with large Eventuality, reasons wholly from facts ; with mod- 
erate Language, fails in giving the precise meanbg to words ; and makes 
good analytical discriminations : p. 243. 

AvxRAOE. — Shows this talent in a good degree in conjunction with tb9 
larger faculties ; but is rather wanting in reference to the smaller ones: 
p. 239. 

Moderate. — Rather fails in explaining, clearing up points, patting 
tbiogs togethenr, drawing infeiences, and even uses words incorrectly; 
with Individuality and Eventuality moderate, shows much mental weak- 
ness ; with large Causality, has good ideas, but makes wretched work io 
ejpmung thorn, and cannot be undentood; V\\!tL ^\x'CciS.vi^svQ«k ^nffi^ « 
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Iturge, tries t« make Jokes, but they are always ill-timed and inappro- 
priate: p. 244. 

Small. — Has a poor talent for drawing inferences; lacks appropriate 
ness in every thing, and should caltivate this faculty : p. 244. 

V£KT Small — Has little, and shows almost none of this elelneiit 
p. 244. 



C. HUMAN NATURE. 

. Discernment of ohabaoter ; perception of motives ; intui- 
fiviB physiognomy. Adapted to man's need of knowing ilia 
fellow-men. Perverted, it produces suspiciousness. 

JjkROK. — Reads men intoitively from their looks, conversation, manners, 
and walk, and other kindred signs of character ; with Individaality and 
Comparison large, notices ail the little things they do, and foonds a ccnrect 
estimate upon them, and should follow first impressions touching persons; 
with fall Secretiveness and large Benevolence added, knows just how to 
take men, and possesses much power over mind ; with Mirthfulness and 
Ideality large, sees all the faults of people, and makes much fun over 
them ; with Comparison large, has a turn for metaphysics, etc. 

Vert Large. — Possesses this feculty in an extraordinary degree ; reads 
every body right through at first sight. For combinations see large. 

Full. — Reads character quite well from the face or external signs, yet 
IS sometimes mistaken; may generally follow first impressions safely; 
loves to study character; with Ideality and Adhesiveness large, the excel- 
lences of friends ; with Philoprogenitiveness large, of children ; with Com* 
bativeness large, all the faults of people; and with only average Adhe- 
siveness, forms few friendships, because it detects so many blemishes in 
character, etc. 

Average. — H&s fair talents for reading coaracter, yet is not extra in 
this respcet, and may safely cultivate it. 

Moderate. — Fails somewhat in discerning character; occasionally 
forms wrong conclusions concerning people ; should be more suspicions, 
watch people closely, especially those minor signs of character dropped 
when ofi* their guard; has ill-timed remarks and modes of addressing 
people, and often says and does things which have a different effect from 
that intended. 

Small. — Is easily imposed upon by others; with large Consciention§> 
ness and small Secretiveness, thinks every body tells the truth ; is too 
confiding, and fails sadly in knowing where and how to take things. 

Vert Small — Knows almost notVnng ii^ut\ffm»^xabVQS». 
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D. AGREEABLENESS. 

Persuabiybnxss, pleasantness, blakdnbss. Adapted to 
please and win others. 

Larob. — Has a pleasing, persuasive, conciliatory mode of addressing 
people, and of saying things ; with Adhesiveness and Benevolence large, 
18 generally liked ; with Comparison and Homt ^ Nature large, says un- 
acceptable things in an acceptable manner, and sugars over expressions 
and actions. 

I^RT Large. — Is peculiarly winning and fascinating in manners and 
conversation, and wins over even opponents. 

Full. — Is pleasing and persuasive in manner, and with Ideality large, 
polite and agreeable, except when the repelling faculties are strongly ex- 
cited ; with smsJl Secretiveness and strong Combativeness and activiqr» 
is generally pleasant, but when angry is sharp and blunt; with large 
Benevolence, Adhesiveness, and Mirthfulness, is excellent company. 

AvBRAGB. — Has a good share of pleasantness in conversation imd ap- 
pearance, except when the selfish &cnlties are excited, but is then repid 
■ive. 

Moderate. — Is rather deficient in the pleasant and persuasive, and 
should by all means cultivate this faculty by sugaring over all it says and 
does. 

Sn^ll. — Says even pleasant things very unpleasantly, and &ils ndly it 
winning the good graces of people. 

YsBT Shall.— Is almost totally deficient in this facolly 
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RULES 

FOR FINDING THE ORGANS 

I'xK-xMLNENTLT is Phreoology a scioiice of facts. Observation di» 
•overed it — observation must perfect it ; observation is the grand instAh 
mentality of its propagation. To be convinced of its tmth, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men out of every thousand require to sce it — to be con- 
vinced by INDUCTION, founded upon experiment. Hence the importance 
of giving definite rules for finding the organs, by which even disbelievers 
may test the science, and believers be confirmed in its tmth, and advanced 
in its study. 

The best mode of investigating its truth, is somewhat as follows : Ton 
know a neighbor who has extreme Firmness in character ; who is as in- 
flexible as the oak, and as obstinate as the mule. Now, learn the locatioo 
of the phrenological organ of Firmness, and apply that location to his 
head — that is, see whether he has this organ as conspicuous as you know 
him to have this faculty in character ; and if yon find a coincidence be 
tween the two, you have arrived at a strong phrenological feet 

You know another neighbor who is exceedingly cautions, timid, safe 
wise, and hesitating ; who always looks at the objections and difficulties 
in the way of a particular measure, instead of at its advantages ; who al 
ways take's abundant time to consider, and is given to procrastination. 
Learn the location of Cautiousness, and see whether he has this phreno- 
logical organ as conspicuous as you know t!u8 feculty to exist in his char 
acter. By pursuing such a course as this, you can soon arrive at a sure 
knowledge of the truth or falsity of phrenological science ; and this is alto- 
gether the best mode of convincing unbelievers of its tmth, by means of 
the marked coincidence between the Phrenology and character of those 
Ihey know; and it is not possiijle for the human mind to resist proof like 
this. 

To promote this practical knowledge — the application of this science— 
we give the following rules for finding the organs, fully assured that 
we can fill our pages with nothing more interesting or useful. Follow 
these rales exactly, and you will have little difficulty in finding at leas 
all the prominent organs. 

Your first ohsenrBtwn should be made upon tKWV^icMKvrt^^^ 
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izatioQ aiid phyiitilogy, with this principle for yoir bcjis: that wbaa 
bodily texture ur form is coarse, or strong, or ^ae, or soft, or weak, or 
sprightly, the textare of the brain will correspond with that of body, and 
the mental characteristics with Ihat of brain. Still, it is not now oar 
purpose to discuas the influence of various temperaments upon the diree- 
tiou of the faculties. 

The second observation should be to ascertain what faculties control 
the character, or what is the dominant motive, desire, object, or passion 
of the person examined ; in phrenological language, what faculties pre- 
dominate in action : and it should here be observed, that the relative size 
of organs does not always determine this point. Some fiiculties, though 
very dominant in power, cannot, in their very nature, constitute a motive 
for action, but are simply executive functions, simply carrying into effect 
the dominant motives. For example, Combativeness rarely ever becomes 
a distinct motive for action. Few men love simply to wrangle, quarrel, 
and fight for fun, but they exercise Combativeness merely aa a means of 
obtaining the things desired by the other dominant faculties. Few mea 
have for their motive the mere exercise of will — that is, Firmness is gen* 
erally exercised to carry into effect the design of the other foculties ; and 
instead of subjecting the other faculties to itself, simply keeps them at 
their work, whatever that work may be. And thus of some other focul:- 
ties. But Amativeness, Friendship, Appetite, Acquisitiveness, Beuevo> 
lence. Veneration, Conscientiousness, or Intellect, Constructivenesa, Ideal- 
ity, or the observing faculties, may all become dominant motives. And 
it requires much phrenological shrewdness to ascertain what single focd^ 
ty, cluster, or combination of faculties, leads off the character. 

Let us take, then, for our starting point, the outer angle of the eye, and 
draw a line to the middle of the top of the ears, and Dxstructivkhkss is 
exactly under this point, and it extends upward about half an inch above 
the top of the ears, and in proportion to its size will the head be wide 
between the ears. And if Secretiveness be small and Destructiveiiess 
large, there will be a hcrizontal ridge extending forward and backward, 
more or less prominent, according to the size of this organ. 

Three quarters of an inch above the middle of the top of the ears, 
Secretiveness is located When this organ is large, it rarely gives a 
distinct projection, but simj-ly fills and rounds out the head at this point 
When the head widens rapidly from the junction of the ears as you rite 
apward, Secretiveness is larger than Destructiveness; but when the head 
becomes narrower as you rise, it is smaller than Destructiveness. 

To find these two organs, and their relative size, place the third fingers 
of each hand upon the head just at the top of the ears ; let the lower side 
of the third finger be even with the upper part of the ear ; that finger 
then rests upon DeHtructivsness. Then spread the second finger about 
one eighth of an inch from the otk^er, vod \t wVHi x«eX\Li^\i SecretJYoniM 
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Let the cffd of your longest finger come as fiir forward at the fciB part of 
the ears, and they will then rest npon these two organs. 

Take, next, this same line, starting from the outer angle of the eye, to 
the top of the ears, and extend it straight backward an inch and a half to 
an inch and three quarters, and you are on Combativeness. This organ 
starts about midway to the back part of the ears, and runs upward and 
backward toward the crown of the head. To ascertain its relative size, 
steady the he^ with one hand, say the left, and place the balls of your 
right fingers upon the point just specified, letting your elbow be some- 
what below the subject's head, which will bring your fingers directly 
ACROSS the organ. Its size may be ascertained partly from the general 
fullness of the head, and partly from its sharpness, according as the organ 
is more or less active ; yet observers sometimes mistake this organ for the 
mastoid process directly behind the lower part of the ears. Bemember 
our rule, namely : a line drawn from the outer angle of the eye to the top 
of the ear, and continued an inch and a half or three quarters straight 
back. Follow that rule, and you cannot mistake the position of this 
organ ; and will soon, by comparing different heads, be able to arrive at 
those appearances when large or small. 

To find Philuprooenitiv£ne8s, extend this line straight back to th« 
middle of the back head, and you .are on the organ ; and in proportion ' 
as the head projects backward behind the ears at this point, will Philo* 
progenitiveness be larger or smaller. 

About an inch, or a little less, directly below this point, is the organ 
which controls muscular motion ; and in proportion as this is more oi;* 
less prominent, will the muscular system be more or less active. Those 
who have this prominence large, will be restless, always moving a hand 
or foot when sitting, and eveci when sleeping ; will be light-footed, easy* 
motioned, fond of action, and willing to work, and possessed of a first- 
rate constitution. But when that prominence is weak, they virill be found 
less fond of physical action and labor. 

To return to Philoprogenitiveness. Three fourths of an inch aboti 
this point, Inhabitivbness is located. When this organ is large, and 
Continuity is moderate, there will be found a prominence somewhat re* 
sembling an angle of a triangle, with the angle at the middle of the head, 
together with a sharp prominence at this point, But when Inhabitive- 
uess is small, there will be a depression just about large enough to receive 
the end of a finger, with the bow downward. An inch on each side of 
this point is Adhesiveness. Or thus : taking the backward termination 
of that line already drawn, erect upon it a right-angle triangle ; let the 
right angle be on Philoprogenitiveness, and the two sides which inclose 
this angle be about an inch and a half or three quarters each, and the 
fther two angles will be on the two lobes of Adhesiveness — ^the hypoth* 
moMB, Of long side, being about two IocIqim, w Vno vMk^\)ai^\Df^QMk^\ak 
6* 
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length. When AdbesiveneM is large— etpeciatly if Inhabitif ^oM and 
CoutJDuity be small — there will be found two iwells, Bomewfaat reseat 
bling the larger «iid of an egg ; but if smali, the head will retire at tfah 
point. 

Directly abov3 luhabitiveness and Adhesivenew, Continuity is located 
When small, a depression resembling a new moon, ^th the horns turning 
DOWNWARD, surrounding the organs of Inhabitiveness and Adhesiveness, 
will be found. \^'heii Continuity is large, however, there will be no de- 
pression, iv>r any s\v«*ll, but simply a pilling out of the head at this point 

Amativknkss may be found thus: Take the middle of the back part of 
the ears as your starling point ; draw a line backward an inch and a half, 
and you are upon tiiin organ. Yet the outer portion next to the ear prob- 
ably exercises the more gross and animal function of this faculty, while 
the inner (Mirtion takes on a more spiritual tone. 

To find Cautious NKss, take the back or posterior part of the ears as 
your starting point ; draw a peri>endicular line, when the head is erect, 
from the extreme back part of the ear, straight up the side of the head, 
and just where the head begins to round off to form the top, CautioosneH 
is located. This organ is generally well developed in the American head, 
and those swells, generally seen at this point, are caused by a full develop- 
ment of this faculty. 

To find Alimentivcness, take the upper and forward junction of the 
ear with the head as your starting point ; draw a line half an inch forward, 
inclining a little downward, and you are upon this organ. Then rise 
three quarters of an inch straight upward, and you are on that part of 
Acquisitiveness which gets property. Yet a better rule for finding it is 
this : Find Secretiveness in accordance with the rule already given, and 
Acquisitiveness is three quarters of an inch forward of the point, and 
about an inch above the middle of the tip of the ear. Or thus : Take the 
middle of the top of the ear as your starting point ; draw a perpendicular 
line three quarters of an inch upward, and you are on Secretiveness ; and 
then about an inch forward, and you are on Acquisitiveness. The back 
part of Acquisitiveness seeks partnership and acquires, while the fore 
part hoards money. When the hoad widens rapidly as you pass firom 
the outer angles of the eyes to the top of the ears, Acquisitiveness u large; 
but when the head is thin in this region. Acquisitiveness is small. 

Sublimity, Ideality, and Constructiveness, can be found by the fol- 
lowing rule : First Und Cautiousness by applying the rule already laid 
down for that purpose, then pass directly forward an inch, and you are on 
Sublimity ; extend this line on another inch, and you are on Ideality ; then 
an mjh downward brings you upon Constructiveness. 

It should be remembered that Cautiousness, Sublimity, and Ideali^ 
are just upon the turning of the head, or between the top and the sides of 
the bead Uniall| the head is much wider at Cautiousness than at Sul^ 
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nmity, aud at Sublimity than Ideality. When, however, the Lead k aa 
wide at Ideality as at Cautiousness, the subject will be found possessed 
«f unusual good taste, purity, refinement, elevation, and personal perfec- 
tion. Half an inch forward of Ideality is the organ which appertains to 
dress, and secures personal neatness. In those who care but little w^ %t 
they wear, or how they appear, this organ will be found small. 

Firmness can best be found by the following rule: Let the subjeci At 
or stand erect, aud hold the head in a line with the spinal column ; then 
take the opening of the ear as your starting point, draw a line straight 
upward till you reach the middle Hl^ on the top of the head, and you are 
on the fore part of Firmness. When this organ is large, and Yeneration 
is small, you will find its forward termination to resemble, in shape, the 
fore part of a smoothing-iron, rapidly widening as it runs backward ; the 
organ is usually about an inch aud a half long. 

To find Selp-Esteem, take the junction of this perp^idicular line with 
the middle line of the head, and an inch and a half backward will be 
found the upper part of Self-Esteem, which gives a lofty, aspiring air, 
magnanimity, and a determination to do something worthy of itself ; while 
half an inch farther back will be found another part of Self-Esteem, which 
gives WILL, love of liberty, aud a determination not to be ruled. 
^ On the two sides of Self-Esteem, about an inch outwardly, Approba- 
TiVENEss is located. These two lobes run backward toward Adhesive- 
ness, and upward toward Conscientiousness. 

The relative size of Approbativeness and Self-Esteem may be found 
elms': Place one hand, say the left, upon the forehead, and steady the 
head ; point the finger from above directly down upon Firmness ; then 
move it two inches directly backward, and place the balls of the second 
and third fingers upon the points just found. If Self-Esteem be small, 
these balls will fall into the hole which indicates its deficiency, while the 
ends of the fingers will strike upon the swells caT^sed by Approbativeness, 
if this organ be large ; and the middle of the second joint of these fingers 
will apprehend the size of that lobe of Approbativeness which is next to 
it. Or thus : Stand behind the patient, and so place your fingers upon 
his head that the second finger shall reach upward to the back part of 
Firmness, then lay the first and second joints of that finger evenly with 
the head, and place the first and third fingers upon the head alongside of 
it. If Self-Esteem be larger than Approbativeness, the second finger will 
be pushed up farther than the others ; but if the two lobes of Approba- 
tiveness be larger than Self-Esteem,. the second finger will fall into a hoi** 
low running up and down, while the first and third fingers will rest upon 
the two lobes of Approbativeness. Or thus : In nineteen females out of 
every twenty. Self-Esteem will be found small and Approbativeness large, 
and by applying this rule to their heads, a hollow will generally be found 
at Self-E^^eem and a swell at Approbativsuess, by which you can lQcals3L\ 
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theie organs ; aiid a few applications will soon enable 70a to form oonttik 
ideas of their appearance when large or smalL 

Hope and Conscientiousness are found thus: That line already drawn 
to find Firmness passes over the back part of Hope, which is on each side 
of the fore part of Firmness, while Conscientiousness is jost back of that 
line, on the two sides of the back part of Firmness, joining Approbattve* 
ness behind. 

As these two organs ran lengthwise from Firmness down toward Can* 
tioosness, and are near together, it is sometimes difficult to say which is 
large and which small. The upper part of Conscientiousness, next to 
Fimmess, experiences feelings of obligation to God, or sense of duty to 
obey his laws; while the lower part creates a feeling of obligation to our 
fellow-men. 

Near the middle of the top of the head is Veneration, or about an inek 
forward of the point already described for finding Firmness ; while Behbt 
OLENCE is about an inch forward of Veneration. When, therefore, tbe 
niddle of the top head rounds out and rises above Fimmess and Benev 
elence. Veneration is larger than either of these organs ; bat when there 
is a swell at Benevolence, and a depression as you pass beekward in the 
middle of the head, and another rise as you pass still forther back to 
Firmness, Veneration is smaller than Benevolence or Firmness. The 
back of Benevolence experiences a desire to do good and to remove evil, 
while the fore part bestows minor gifts in the family and neighborhood. 
The fore part of Veneration gives respect for our fellow-men, while the 
back part supplicates and depends upon a Deity. The fore part of Firl(i> 
ness, working with Conscientiousness, gives moral decision; while the 
latter, acting with Self-Esteem, gives physical decision, determination to 
accomplish material objects, and what we commonly call perseverance. 

On each side of Veneration, Spiritu a.litt is located. It may be found 
by the following rales: Standing behind the subject, who should be 
seated, so place your fingers that the first fingers of each hand shall be 
about an inch apart — that the ends of your second fingers shall be about 
three quarters of an inch forward of a line drawn across the middle of tbe 
head from side to side, and the balls of your fingers will be on Spirituality. 
Or reversing your position, so as to stand in front of the subject, so place 
your hands that the first fingers of each hand shall be as before, about an 
inch apart, and the ends of your longest fingers shaii just touch the fore 
part of Hope, and the balls of your second and third fingers will rest on 
Spirituality. This organ is generally small, so that it may usually be 
found by that depression which indicates its absence. When it is large, 
the head is filled out in this region, instead of sloping rapidly from Vene- 
ration. Its two lobes are about an inch on each side of Veneration, and 
directly above Ideality. 

JmTATWM is upon the two sides of Benevolence, directlj forward of 
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8piritaalir /. The best rale for finding it is this : Standing in front of tfa« 
■abject, place your hands so that the first fingers of each hand shall b9 
separated aboat three quarters of an inch, and that the end of your longest 
finger shall reach a line drawn through Veneration and Spiritaality — that 
is, through the middle of the head fi:om side to side — and the balls of 
your fingers will be on Imitation. It will be found large, or very large, 
in almost all children ; so that the ridge usually found in tlieir heads at 
this point, may be taken as the location of this organ. It rans from Be* 
nevolence downward toward Constractiveness. The upper part, toward 
Benevolence, mimics; the lower part, toward Constractiveness, is the 
the organ for making after a pattern, copying, etc. 

We are now brought to the intellectual lobe- Take the root of the 
nose as your starting point ; the first organ we meet in passing upward 
is Individuality. It is between the eyebrows, and when large, causes 
them to arch downward at their inner termination. 

Three quarters of an inch upward, and slightly below the centre of the 
forehead is Eventuality, which in children is usuall^large, and in adults 
generally small. From tliis centre of the forehead. Comparison extends 
upward to where the head begins to slope backward to form the top of 
the head ; at which point, or between Benevolence and Comparison, 
Human Nature is located, \^hich is usually large in the American 
head, as is also Comparison. Agreeableness, is located about an inch 
on each side of the organ of Human Nature, and is usually small ; so 
that we can ascertain ite location by observing its deficiency. When 
both of these organs are large, the forehead, will be wide and full as it 
rounds backward to form the top head, or where the hair makes its ap» 
pearance. Causality is located about an inch on each side of Compari- 
son; and MiRTHFULNEss about three quarters of an inch still farther out- 
wardly toward Ideality. Form is located internally from Individuality, 
just above and partly between the eyes, so as to set them wider apart, in 
proportion as it is larger or smaller. 

Size is located just in the turn between the nose and eyebrows, or be- 
neath the inner portion of the eyebrows ; and when large, causes their 
inner portions to project outward over the inner portion of the eyes like 
the eaves of a house, giving to the eyes a sunken appearance. Size can 
generally be observed by sight, yet if you would test your sight by touchy 
proceed as follows : Place the end of your thumb against the bridge of 
your nose, with the lower part of year hand turned outward, and your 
thumb lying nearly parallel with the eyebrows, and the balls of your 
thumb will be upon Size. And if this organ be large, ynu will observe a 
fullness in this region, as if half a bean were beneath your thumb. 

To find Weioht and Color, proceed as follows: Let the eyes be directed 
straight forward, as if looking at some object ; draw an imaginary line from 
me middle of the eye to the syebrow ; iutoraa ly from this line beneath 
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dM eyebrowi Weight is located, while Color ii located beneath the ejm 
brows joBt outwardly from this line. Ordkr is located just externally tt 
Color: and Timc is located partly above and between Color and Order 
This organ is small in most heads. 

Calculation is located beneath tho outer termination of the eyebrows^ 
and in proportion as they are long and extend backward to the eye, will 
this organ be more or less developed. Three fourths of an inch abotb tho 
outer angle of the eyebrow, Tun b is located. Spurzheim's rule for finding 
it is this: Stand directly before the subject, and if the head widens over 
the outer eyebrow as you rise upward, Tune is large ; but if you observe 
a hollow at this point, Tune is small. I have generally found this organ 
■mall in adults, so that it is difficult to find its relative size, but in children 
ii is very easily fouud ; its decline is consequent on its non-exercise. Time 
and Tune join each other, while Time, Tune, and Mirthfulness occupy 
the three angles of a triangle, nearly equilateral, the shortest side- being 
between Time and Tune. 

Lanctuagb is locned partly above and partly behind the eyes. When 
it is large, it pushes the eyes downward and outward, and of course shovea 
&em forward, which gives them a full and swollen appearance, as if thej 
were standing partly out of their sockets, and causes both the upper and 
under eyelids to be wide and broad. When the eyes are sunken, and 
their lids narrow, Language will be found small. 

By following these rules exactly and specifically, the precise location of 
the organs can be ascertained, and a few observations upon heads will soon 
teach vou the appearance of the respective organs when they are large^ 
small, or midway in size. Some slight allowances are to be made, how> 
ever, iu calculating the size of the head, or the relative size of the organs. 
Thus, the larger Combativeness is, the longer the line from Combativenea 
to the ear ; yet large and small Combativeness do not vary this line over 
6mm a quarter to half an inch ; so that there will be but little difficoltf 
in finding the precise location of this organ. 

Probably the most difficult point of discrimination is between Hope aod 
Conscientiousness, and it should be distinctly borne in mind, that Hope is 
generally placed too far forward. Between Hope, Cautiousness, and Ap- 
probativeness, there probably exists an organ, the natural functions of 
which has not yet been fully established. There are doubtless other or> 
gans yet undiscovered, especially in the middle line of the head, betifveen 
Benevolence and Philoprogenitiveness, and also between Imitation and 
Causality. Phrenology is yet in its infancy. Though it is perfect in itself 
yet our knowledge of it is not yet perfected. As every successive gene- 
ration make advances upon one another in Astronomy, Chemistry, and 
other d spartmonts of science, so Gall and Spurzheim have discovered only 
the landmarks of this science ani have lef : much to be filled up by Mk 
tnd those who come after as. 
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By O. S. Fowler. Complete in one large volume. Muslin, $2 60. 

Kvcry one should read it who would preserve or restore his health, develop hia mind, and la- 
prove his character. 

EDUCATIOX: ITS ELEMEXTAIIY PRINCIPLES FOUNDED OX THE 

Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. With an Appendix, containing a Descriptlaii 
of the Temperaments, and an Analysis of the Phrenological Faculties. MnslTn, 87 oent& 

We regard this volume as one of the most important that has been ofTcrcd to the public tx 
many years. It is full of sound doctrines and practical wisdom.— JBosftm Med. and 3ur, Jour. 

FAMILIAR LESSOXS OX PIIREXOLOGY AXD PHYSIOLOGY; FOK 

Children and Youth. Two volumes in one. By Mis. L. N. Fowler. MosUn, $1 96. 

The natural language of each organ is illustrated with woodcuts, andthe work fai broniditoat 
in a style well adapted to the family circle, as well as the school-room.— 2wKsA«rfll' Oompumiot- 

LOVE AND PARENTAGE; APPLIED TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

Offspring : including important Directions to Lovers and the Married, ooncorningthe straw 
est Ties, and most sacred and momentous Relations of Life. By 0. 8. Fowler. Prloe, SOetfc 

LOVE, PARENTAGE. AND AMATIVENESS. One tol. muslin, 75 Cata. 
MENTAL SCIENCE. LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRESO- 

logy. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. Illustrated with Engravings. Muslin, 87 oeBt& 

These Lectures were prepared for the intellectual, moral, and social benefit of sodetj. Tl>* 
author has, In this respect, d<me a good work for the rising generation. 

JfOML AXD LYTBLLECTUAL SCIE^C^; kS^USH TO THE ELEVA- 

Hoa of Society. By George Ctombe, Bobert Cox, a&A elQiKta. \»«^ ^Ktenk. ^^ftn^^^U 



Fowlers and Wells' Publications. 



an 



MARRIAGE: ITS HISTORY AXD PIIILOSOPUY. WITH A PUREJfO 

logical and Physioloeical Exposition of the Functions and Qoaliflcations necessary for Hi^p, 
Marriages. By L. Is. Fowler. Illustrated. Muslin. Price, 7fi cents. 

It contains a f^Il account of the marriage forms and ceremonies of all nations and tribes, froi 
the earliest history down to the present time. Those wlio have not yut entered into matrimonis 
relations should read this book, and all may profit by a perusal,— ^V. Jf. lUuviraied MoffUMne. 

MEMORY ASD INTELLECTUAL IXI'ROVEMEXT ; APPLIED TO SELF 

Education and Juvenile Instruction. By 0. 8. Fowler. Twentieth Edition. Enlarged an 
Improve . Illustrated with Engravings. I*ril:e, 87 cents. 

The science of Phrenology, now so well established, afTords us important aid in developing th 
human uiiud, according to the natural laws of our being. This, the work before us is pre-em 
ncutly calculated to promote, and we cordially recommend it to a.U..-^I}atjiocratio Seview. 

MATRIMONY ; OR, PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED T( 

the Selection of Ck>n$;enial Comnanions for Life ; including Directions to the Married Ho 
Living together Affectionately and Happily. By O. 8. Fowler. Price, 80 cents. 

Upwards of sixty thousand copies having been sold in the United States, besides having bee 
republished in London, no man or woman, married or unmarried, should fail to possess a copy. 

PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND APPLIED; ACCOMPA 

nied by a Chart, embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mental Powers in their Yariou 
Degrees of Development, the Phenomena produced by their Combined Activity, and tb 
Location of the Phrenological Organs in tlie Head. Together with a View of the Moral an 
Theological Bearing of the Science. By O. 8. and L. N. Fowler. Price, $1 25. 

Wiis is a Practical, Standard Work, and may be described as a complete system of the prii 
alleles and practice of Phrenology. Besides important remarks on the Temperaments, it coi 
tains a description of all the primary mental powers, in seven different degrees of development 
together with the combinations of the faculties ; in short, we regard this work as not only th 
most important of any which has before been written on the science, but as iudi^pensabl 
necessary to the student who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of Phrenological Science. 

PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC. PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. WITH CAL 

endars for all Latitudes. ProAisely Illustrated with Portraits of Distinguished Persons. 6 ct 

POPULAR PHRENOLOGY; EXHIBITING THE PHRENOLOGICAL AD 

measurements of above Fifty Distinguished and Extraordinary Personages of Both Sexei 
With numerous Portr^ts and other Illustrations. By Frederick Coombs. Price, 80 cents. 

PHRENOLOGICAL BUST; DESKJNED ESPECIALLY FOR LEARNERS 

Showing the Exact Location of all the Organs of the Brain fullv developed. Price, inclndin 
box for packing, $1 25. [May be sent by Express. Not mailable.] 

^^liis is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. A cast made of plaster of Paris, th 

^Be of the human head, on which the exact location of^each of the Phrenological organs is rei 

^•ented, ftiUy developed, with all the divisions and classifications. Those who cannot obtai 

[6 services of a professor may learn in a very short time, from this model head, the science < 

^reuology, so far as the location of the organs is concerned.— A^. Y. Sim. 

SE* PHRENOLOGY AND THE SCRIPTURES; SHOWING THEIR HARMONY 

An able, though small work. By Bev. John Flerpont Price, 12 cents. 

PHRENOLOGICAL GUIDE. DESIGNED FOR STUDENTS OF THEIl 

Own Characters. With numerous illustrative Engravings. Price, 15 cents. 

fMENOLOGYAND PflYSIOLOGY ; A SX^O\??>\^,^Q^K^^^^^ ^^ 

leaned Description of the Sanctions of the Body and Mineu 'B^'U'^*'® Q'«^^"** "S'^^^i 
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PHREXOLOUICAL SPECIMKNS FoK PHRKNOIOGIC.U SOCItTIE 

PriTKto Cabinets. We htvo nuwle a selection of forty of onr best specimens, amoi 
are cahta from the head, size of life, of John Quiocr Adams, Aaron Barr, George 
Elihu Burritt, T. H. Benton, Heniy Clay, Rev^. Dr. I>odd, Thomas A. Emmett, I 
Sylvester <Sraham, J. G Neal, Walter Beott, Voltaire, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, 
rWnulf Hrlcal t^odeties can expend a small sum in no better way than by procarinfi 
as they liave b(>itn tKU>cted {lartlcalarly with reference to showing the contrasts of t! 
nuli»gical develonnients in different characters. They can be packed, and sent m 
or by express, with i>crfe«t safety, to any place desired Price, only $25 00. 

IIELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED; OR, TBE NATURAL 

loiiy and Moral Bearings of Phrenology, inchiding the Doctrines taaght and Datios 
ti'd thvn-by, conipari'd with those enjoined in tno Scriptures : with an Expositioi 
Doctrines uf a Future State, Materialism, Holiness, Sins, Rewards, Pimishments, D< 
a Change of Heart, Will, ForeordlnaUoo, and Fatalism. By O. S. Fowler. Price, 67 

If erer our rarioas religious opinions are to be brought into harmonious action, it must 
through the instrumentality of Phrenological Science.— C^/ttf ion Jhreeman, 

SELF-CULTURE, AXD PERFECTION OF CHARACTER; IXCH 

the EdncatioQ and Management of Youth. By O. S. Fowler. Price, 87 cents. 

^ Sblt-mabi, or heykb made," is the motto. No indlyidnal can read a page of it witfaoi 
improved thereby. With this work, in connection with Phtsioloot, Akimal and Mkki 
Mbuort. AMD IMTELLBCTCAL lupROVBUBSiT, Wtt may become ftalhr acquainted with curselv 
prehendlng, as they do, the whole man. We advise all to read these works.— CA9i». omA 

SELF-IXSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. E 

trated with One Hundred Engravings: Indnding a Chart for i 

of Development By O. S. and L. N. Fowler. Price in Paper, i 

This treatise is emphatically a l)ook for the million. It contains an explanation of each 

full enough to be clear, yet so short as not to weary ; together with combinatioDs of the & 

and engravings to show the organs, large and small ; thereby enabling all persons, wi 

study, to become acquainted with practical Phrenology. An ezceUent work for students. 

SYMBOLICAL HEAD AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHART, IN MAP I 

Showing the Natural Language of the Phrenological Organs. Price, 25 cents. 

TEMPERANCE AND TIGHT .LACING: FOUNDED ON PHRENO 

and Physiology, showing the Injurious Effects of Stimulants, and the Evils inflicted 

Hnnian Constitution by compressing the Organs of Animal Life. With Numerou 

trations. By O. B. Fowlor. Price, 15 cents. 

Should be placed in the pews of every church in the land- The two curses, intempera; 
bad fashions, are destroying more human beings yearly,than all other causes ; to aires 
these little (great) works will render effectual aid.— i/r. jBeedier. 

THE WOKKS OF GALL, COMBE, SPURZHEIM, AND OTHERS, 

all the works on Phrenology, for sale, wholesale and retail 808 Broadwi^r, New Toi 

FowuBRS AND Wblls have all works on PmtKNOLOGT, PHTSiOLoaT, Hydbopatht, and t 

liral Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the most liberal terms. Agents wanted 

BiMtCf oottnty, and town. These worka are tmivenaX^ v^va^^ aad thousands might 

where tbeyhare never yet been introduced. 

Letters tuid other oommuuicatlona abould, to auuoab»,\» v»Vb«&^mA ^STO!Xftft.v 
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WORKS ON WATER-CURE, 

PUBLI8HKD BT 

FOWLERS AND W^ELLS, 

Boston: ) 8 8 BROADWAY, New York. ( PmLADEi^mA: 
142 Washington St J ( 231 Arch Street 

** By DO other way can men approach nearer to the gods, than by conferrius health on men.** 

CiCXKO. 

•• If thb pboplb can be thoroughly indoctrinated in the general principles of Htokopatht, and 
make themselves acquainted with the laws of life and health, thjj «rill well-nigh emancipate 
themselves from all need of doctors of any sort" Da. Tkall. 



ACCIBEXTS AXD ElIEliGESCIES: A GUIDE, CONTAIXIXG DIREC- 

tions for Treatment In Bleeding, Cuts, BruisCvS Sprains, Broken Bones, Dislocations, Bailway 
and.Steamboat Accidentis Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, Cholera, Injured Eyes, Chok- 
ing, Poisons, Fits, Sun-stroko, Lightning, Drowning, etc-, etc. By Alfired Smee, F. B. S. Il- 
lustrated with numerous Engravings. Appendix by Dr. Trail. Price, prepaid, 15 cents. 



BUI.WER, FORBES, AND IIOUGIITOX, OX THE WATER-TREATMENT, 

A Compilation of Papers and Lectures oa the Subject of Hvgiene and Batlooal Hydropathy, 
Edited by B. & Houghton, A M., M. D. 12mo. 890 pp. Muslin, $1 2S. 



CHROXIO DISEASES. Ai\ EXPOSITIOX OF THE CAUSES, PRO 

gress, and Terminations of various Chronic Dl 
Limbs, and Skin, and of their Treatment by '\ 
M. Gully, M. D. Illustrated. Muslin, $1 50. 



gress, and Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lun^ Nerves, 
Limbs, and Skin, and of their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. By James 



COOK BOOK, NEW HYDROPATIIIC. BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. A SYS- 

torn of Cookery on Hydropathic Principles, containing an Exposition of the True Relations 
of all Albnentary Substauoos to Health, with Plain Receipts ibr p'-e'paring all Appropriate 
Dishes for Hydropathic Establishments, Vegetarian Boarding-houses, Private Families, etc., 
etc. It is the Cook's Complete Onide for all who **eat to live." Price, Paper, 02 cents; 
- Muslin, 87 cents ; Extra Gill, One Dolla -. 

S<3HILDREN ; THEIR HYDROPArillC MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH AND 

Disease. A Descriptive and Practical Work, designed as a Guide for Families and -Physi- 
cians. With numerous cases described. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo. 482 pp. Muslin, $1 25. 

fc 

COXSUMPTIOX; ITS PREVENTION AND CURE BY THE WATER- 

Treatment With Advice concerning Hemorrhage of the Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Asthmfw 
Bronchitis, and Sore Throat,. By Dr. Shew. 12ma Muslin, 87 cts. 

FCURIOSITIES OF COMMON WATER; ORJHE ADYk^T^(i^^\^K5MS:^ 

L Jd preventing and curing Diseases: g^herod from tXi« "^tWta^R ^ ^"^'«^^'*^'^'^^3^^ 
r c/«na^ and «/9o/h>m more than Forty Tears' Expet\«ao©. "By 5cto?i^T»fta^^-^^ ^K^twa.x 
Fifth London Editi<m. WithAddltio!»,b7l>T.&lie^. %Q<^«QfHS 



Fowuoia AXD Wklls' PcBUO^nom. 



(■IliiLlilJA: ITS CAISKS.l'KKVENilnX, AND CURE; SllOWIXl 

Im-ffli-hDcjiirrrur-Tremtinent, and tho Soperiori^y of the Water-Core In this ai 
otbiT Uuwvl l>bca!»i'«. By Dr. bbcir. IMce, 8U ceutii 

DiiMi-sTic rnACTU'i: of iiydroi'atiiy, with fifteen esgi 

Ilhixt nit Ions of ImiMirtant Su^Jcct^ with a Form of a Boport for the Aselstance of 
Id (-•irwultln;' tbiir Physicians by Ct>rn»po^enco- By Eo. Johnson, M. D. MusUb 

EXrElilENTK IX WATEIi-GUnE: A FAMILIAR EXPOSITIOS O: 

PrlndpK'!* ami llci>uU« of Water-Treatment in Acute and Chronic Diseases; an Expla: 
">Vat«T-('ure Proce^«^•s; Advice on Diet and Retrimenf and Particalar Directions to 
in the Treat nicnt of Female Disease^ Water-Tnatment in Childbirth, and the Di 
Infancy. Illostrated by Namerona Oases. By Mrs. Nichols. Price, 80 cents. 

EiiRURS OF PHYSICIAXS AND OTHEIiS IX THE PRACTICE Oi 

Water-Cnre, By J. IL Kaosse. Tnuulated from the Gkrman. Price, 80 cents. 

nVDRfiPATHIC FAMILY PIIYSICIAX. A READY PRESCRIBEI 

Uyfrienic Adyiser, with reference to the Nature, Causes, Prerentlon and Treatment of ] 
AccUionrA. and Casualties of erery kind; with a OIoi»anr, Table of Contents, and Ind 
lastrated with nearly Three Hondred Engravlnga By «foel Shew, M.D. One large t< 
820 pages, substantially bound, in library style. Price, with postage prepaid by mal 

It poR^enefl the m^at practical utility of any of the author's contributions to popular m 

end is well adapteil to^re the reader an accurate idea (tf the organisation and Itmckioii 
uman trsaae.—Jfew Fork Tribune, 

HYDROPATHY FOR THE PEOPLE. WITH PLAIN OBSERVATION 

Drugs, Diet, Water, Air, and Ezerdso. A popular Work, by Wul Horsell, of London: 
Notes and Observations by Dr. Trail Muslin, 87 cents. 

HYDROPATHY: OR, THE WATER-CURE. ITS PRINCIPLES, 

cesses and Modes of Treatment In part ftom the most Eminent Authors, Anci( 
Modem. Together with an Account of the Latest Methods of Priessnitz. Numeron 
with fbll Treatment described. By Dr. Shew. 12mo. Muslin, $1 2S. 

HOME TREATMENT FOR SEXUAL ABUSES. A PRACTICAL 1 

tise for both Sexes, on the Nature and Causes of Ezcesslre and Unnatural Indulge) 
Diseases and Injuries resulting therefrom, with their Symptoms and Hydropathic ^ 
ment By Dr. Trail Price, 80 cents. 

HTBROPATHIC EXCYCLOPiEDIA: A SYSTEM OF HYDROPATHY 

Hygiene. Containing Outlines of Anatomy ; Physiolocy of the Human Body ; Hygieni< 
cies, and the Preservation of Health ; Dietetics, and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory an< 
lice of Water-Treatment: Special Pathology, and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the ] 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Discuses ; Application of Hydropathy 
wlfery and the Nursery. Designed as a Guide to Families and Students, and a Text-B 
Phvsloians. By B. T. Trail, M.' D. Illustrated with upwards of Three Hundred Eng 

/ Mnd Colored PliteB. Substantially bound, in one\Kr%e 'vciVom^ «liio in two 12mo. yoIs. 

f for either efUUon, prepaid by nudl, in Mui^ Id QU\ ValiCAfikMic^l^ YA. 
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HYDliOPATIIIG QUARTEDLY IIEVIEW. A PIIOFESSIOXAL MAGA- 

zlne, devotod to Medical Reform ; embracing Articles by the best Writers on Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, eta ; Reports of Kemarkable Cases in 
General Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various Opposing Systems of 
Medical Science, Reviews of New Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the 
Progress of Uealth Reform in all its aspects, etc^ with appropriate £ngraved llla8tratlon& 
Terms, a Year, in advance. Two Dollars. 
Filled with articles <^ permanent value which ought to be read by every American.—^. Y. Ttib. 



HYGIENE AXD HYDROPATHY. THREE LECTURES. FDLLOF 

Interest and Instruction. By R. S. Houghton, M. D. Price, 80 cents. 

ijrrRODucTioi to the water-cure, fotoded m iature, mi 

adapted to the Wants of Man. By Dr. Nichols. Price, 15 cents. 

MIDWIFERY, AND THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. A DESCRIPTIVE AND 

Practical Work, showing the Superiority of Water-Treatment in Menstruation and its Disor- 
ders, Chlorosis, Leucorrhoea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsis Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases and other 
Weaknesses of Females; in Pregnancy and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and the Oeneral Management of Childbirth, Nursing, etc, etc Illustrated with NomeroOB 
Cases of Treatment By Joel Shew, M. D. 12mo. 432 pp. Muslin, $1 25. 



PARENTS' GUIDE FOR THE TRANSMISSION OF DESIRED QUALITIES 

to Of&pring, and Cliildbirth made Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. Price, 60 cents, 

PRACTICE OF WATER-CURE. 'WITH AUTHENTICATED EVIDENCE 

of its Efficacy and Safety. Containing a detailed acconnt of the varloos processes used in 
the Water-Treatment, etc By James Wilson, M. D., and James M. Gully, M. D. 80 c«nts. 



PHILOSOPHY OF WATER CURE. A DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRUE 

Principles of Health and Longevity. By John Balbimie, M. D. With a Letter from Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. From the Second London Edition. Paper. Price, 80 cents. 

PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH. ILLUSTRATED WITH CASES, SHOW- 

ing the Remarkable Effects of Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the Parturient 
State. By Dr. Shew. Paper. Price, 80 .^Nnts. 



L 
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PRINCIPLES OF HYDROPATHY: OR, THE INVALID'S GUIDE TO 

Health and Happiness. Being a plain, familiar Exp 
Cure System, aj David A. mrsha. Price, 15 cente 



Health and Happiness. Being a plain, familiar Exposition of the Principles of the Water- 
" " ■ ^ .-. . iJargha. Price, 15 cents. 



RESULTS OF HYDllOP ATIIY ; OR, COXSTIPmO^ XQT k^\mv^^ 

of the Bowela; Indigestion not a Disease of the ^tomsA^i; ^^XXx wi."««v«S«tfSB.jA "^ ^ 
Natan and Cauaea of these Ailments, explalniiig tYne xeaacm ^^ct ^'s^ **^ *^ ^'*Sr^«tt 
bjr the Hydropatbio Treatment. By Edward JoYmaoB^H. I>. l&oJ^au 't^^'^^v weBw 
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SlIENTI- (IF SWIMMIXiJ. GIVING A HISTORY OF SWIMMING, AXl 

liwtracttoiui t(> Learaen^ By aa Experlcnoed Swimmer. IIloftretedwlthSDgniTiiigs. 15ctf 
Krenr Imj in the nation fhoald have a copf* and learn to iwim. 

WATER-CniE LIBRARY. (In Sevks 12jio. Voluubs.) EMBRACKC 

i\w in«*!«t (Mipalar work* on the Bobjoct By American and Earopean AhUkob. Bound in 
Kmbuevped Muiilin, Library Stylew Price, prepaid by mail, only $7 00. 

TliiH library compriscM mi«t of the important works <»i the sofaject of Hydropathy. The toI 
umw an; uf uuifurm sise and binding, and the whole form a most n^uable medical library. 

WAfElWlRE IX AMERICA. OVER THREE HUNDRED CASES W 

Tarloun Disoafki* troatdl with Water by Dta. Weuelhceft Shew, Bedortha, Trail, and othen 
With OaMH of Domt-Htic Practice. Di^sijrncd fbr Popular as well as Profeesional Beadins 
Edited by a Water Patient Miulin, $1 26. 

WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IX COXSCMPTION, SCROFULA 

Cancer. Asthma, and other Chronic IMseases. In which the Advantages of Pure Water ar 
particularly conslderfd. By William Lambe, M. D. With Notes and Additions by Joe 
Show, M. D. 12mo. 25d pp. Paper, 62 cents ; Muslin, 87 cents. 

WATER-CURE APPLIED TO EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. A NEfl 

Theory. A Complete Demonstration of the Advantages of the Hydropathic System of Curliif 
Dijieanes ; showing also the fallacy of the Allopathic Method, and its Utter Inability t< 
Effi'ct a Permanent Cnre. With Appendix, containing Hydropathic Diet, and Bules foi 
Bathing. By J. IL Kausse. Translated from the German. Musun, 87 centSb 

WATER-CURE MANUAL. A POPUUR WORK. EMBRACING 

DescrlptiuTi.s of the Various Modes of Bathing, the Hygienic and CnratlTe Effects of Air, 
Exercise, Clothing, Occupation, Diet, Water-DrlnkinK, ete. Tether with DeecrlptionB ol 
Diseases, and the Hydropathic Bemedies. By Joel Shew, M. D. Muslin. Price, 87 cents. 

WATER-CURE ALMANAC. PUBLISHED ANNUALLY, CONTAINING 

Important and Valuable Hydropathic Matter. Illustrated with Komeroua EngraytngB, 
with correct calculations for all latitudes. 48 pp. Price, 6 cents. 

WATER-CURE JOl'RNAL, AND HEliALD OF REFORMS. DEVOTED TO 

Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health. Illustrated with Namerdm 
Engravings. Quarto. Published Monthly, at $1 00 a Year, in advuioe. 

We know of no American periodical which pr<)8ent8 a greater ^tondance of valuable informa- 
tion on all suhiects relating to human progress and welfare.— .y. T.THJntns. 
This is, unquestionably, the most popular Health Journal in the world.— jy. Y, JBv&n4na Poit. 

FOWLERS AND WELLS have all works on Phtsiologt, Htimu»>atht, Pbbbnoixxit, and the Nat- 
ural Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the most liberal terms. Aowts wanted in every 
State, county, and town. These works are universally popular, and thousands might be sold 
where they have never yet been introduced. 
Letters and other communicAtions ihoold, in axx OMa&« \» i>QBVM&dL« «xA oasMtM^Vk «i*fty^ 

^'^err,M3 foUowB: -«•« ^«.« -.^ a -• ^ ^ 

P0WIEB8 AHL "WlUA, W» ^««&w«s,1^ww'Tfifii 
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WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY, 

PIT&LIBHBD BT 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

_„ B<»toh: ) 3 08 BBOASWAT, HewTork. J PmiAOTLrait: 
142 Wnshington Bt f ' \ 281 Awh SteSt 

ALCOHOL AXD THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. ILLUSTRATED BY A 

beaatiftiUy Colored Chemical Cbitrt. B7Pro£E.L.Toanuii8. Paper, 80 eta. HiuUii,BOotiL 

AMATIVENESS; OR, EYILS AND REMEDIES OF EXCESSIVE AND 

Perverted Sexuality, Inclndlng "Warning and Advice to the Married and Single. An im- 
portant little work, on an important subject. By O. S. Fowler. Price, 16 cents. 

COMBE ON INFANCY; OR, THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MORAL MAN- 

agement of Children. By Mdrew Oombe, M. D. With Ulustrattona. Muslin, 8T cents. 

COMBE'S PHYSIOLOGY. APPLIED TO THE PRESERVATION OF 

Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, 
M. D. With Notes and Observations by 0. S. Fowler. Muslin, 87 cents. 

CHROXIC DISEASES: ESPECIALLY THE NERVOUS DISEASES OF 

Women. By D. Bosch. Translated from the Qerman. Price, 80 cents. 

DIGESTION, PHYSIOLOGY OF. CONSIDERED WITH RELATION TO 

the Principles of Dietetics. ByA.Combe,M.D. Illustrated with Engravings. Price, 80 ots. 

FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER FOOD OF MAN. WITH 

Notes by Dr. Trail. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Muslin. Price, $1 00. 

FOOD AND DIET. WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIETETIC REGIMEN 

suited to Disordered States of the Digestive Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of 
some of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Crimi- 
nals, Children, the Sick, etc. By J. Pereh-a, M. D., F. E. S. Octavo. Muslin. Price, $1 25. 

GENERATION, THILOSOPHY OP. ITS ABUSES, WITH THEIR CAUSES, 

Prevention, and Cure. Illustrated. By John B. Newman, M. D. Price, 80 cents. 

HEREDITARY DESCENT: ITS LAWS AND FACTS APPLIED TO 

Human Improvement By O. S. Fowler. Paper. Price, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

MATERNITY; OR, THE BEARING AND NURSING OF CHILDREN, 

including Female Education. By 0. S. Fowler. With Illustrations. Mn&lltv^QX «<%;«&& 

NATURAL IAW& OF MAS~X YWWft^Q'^m'^^^^^^JS^ 

By J. Q. Bpurzheim, M. D. An importaat ^ork. PTVoe^ ^ Q«ii\&. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. SHOWING HIS THREE ASPECTS OF 

Plant, Beast, and AngeL Plant Life, oomprlsing the Nutritive Apparatus. Beast life, oi 
Soul, the Phrenolc«ical Faculties. Angel Life, or Spirit, Jehovah's likeness in Man. By 
John B. Newman, M. D. Illustrated >vith Engravings. Price, 87 cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY, AXIMAL AND MESIAL APPLIED TO THE PllESERYA- 

tion and Bestoration of Health of Body and Power of mad. By O. S. Fowler. lUobtrated 
with Engravings. Price 87 cents. 

REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. THEIR DISEASES, CAUSES, AND CUIIF 

on Hydropathic Principles. By James C. Jackson. Price 15 cents. 

SEXUAL DISEASES; THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION AND CUBE, OS 

Physiological Principles. Embracing Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses ; Chronic Dis- 
eases, Especially the Nervous Diseases of Women; The Philosophy of Generation; Am& 
tivencss; Hints on the Beproductive Organs. In one volume. Price, $1 25 cents. 

SOBER AND TEMPERATE LIFE. THE DISCOURSES AND LETTERS OF 

Louis Oornaro. With a Biography of the Author. With Notes, and an Appendix. 80 eta 
Twenty-five thousand copies have been sold. It is translated into several languages. 

TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY, NATURE. AND EFFECTS ON THE BODY 

and Mind. With the Opinions of the Eev. Dr. Nott, L. N. Fowler, Eev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Greeley, Dr. Jennings, O. S. Fowler, Dr. B. T. Trail, and others. Of Joel 
6hew, M.D. Price, 80 cents. 

TOBACCO. THREE PRIZE ESSAYS. BY DRS. SHEW, TfiALL, AND 

Eev. D. Baldwin. Price, 15 cents. Per hundred, |8 00. 

TEMPERANCE TRACTS. BY TRALL, GREELEY, BARNUM, FOWLER, 

and others. Price, per hundred, 75 cents. Per thousand, by Express, |4 00. 

TEETH: THEIR STRUCTURE, DISEASE, AND TREATMENT. WITH 

numerous Illustrations. By John Bardell Price 15 cents. 

TEA AND COFFEE. THEIR PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND MORAL 

EfTects on the Human System. By Dr. William A. Alcott. Price, 15 cents. 

USE OF TOBACCO; ITS PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND MOPvAL 

Effects on the Human Systena. By Dr. William A. Alcott Price, 15 cents. 

VEGETABLE DIET; AS SANCTIONEIT BY MEDICAL MEN. AND BY 

Experience in all Ages. Including a System of Vegetable Cookery. By Dr. Alcott. 87 cts. 

UTERINE DISEASES: OR, THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE UTERUS. A 

thorough and practical treatise on the Malpositions of the Uterus and adjacent Oi^na. Illua- 
tnted with Colored Engravings Arom Original Designs. By B. T. Trail M. D. Price, $5 00. 

^TBSR or mitas Wobms naay be ordered and received b? tetotuol «qa^is« u^si^vMitawk^vo 
Pa/d by the PubUabera, FOWLEBS AHD \?«LiA,*»^«<«A^vl%^B«*T.tiei 



Fowlers and Wells' Publications. 



MESMERIS3I AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

A NEW AX D COMPLETE LIBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PSY 

chology, embracing the most popalar works on the subject, with suitable Ulustrstione 
In two volumes of about 900 pp. Bound in Library Style. Price, $3 00. 

BIOLOGY; OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF THE HUMAN MIND. DEDUCEI 

from Physical Laws, and on the Voltaic Mechanism of Man. niustrated. Price, 80 cents. 

ELECTRICAL PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY OF. IN A COURSE 01 

Twelve Lectures. By John Bovee Dods. Muslin. Price, 87 cents. 

FASCINATION ; OR, THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHARMING. ILLUSTRAT 

-■ ing the Principles ofLife, in connection with Spirit and Matter. ByJ.KNewman,M.D. STots. 

MENTAL ALCHEMY. ATREATISE ON THE MIND, NERVOUS SYSTEM 

Psychology, Magnetism, Mesmerism, and Diseases. By B. B. Williams, M.D. Price, 62 ote 






MACROCOSM AND MICROCOSM ; OR, THE UNIVERSE WITHOUT AM 

the Universe Within: in the World of Sense, and the World of SouL By Wm. Fishbough 
Price, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

PHILOSOPHY OF MESMERISM. SIX LECTURES. WITH AN INTRO 

ductlon. By Rev. John Bovee Dods. Paper. Price, 80 cents. 



PSYCHOLOGY; OR, THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL. CONSIDEREI 

an tainlng Notes of Mesmeric 
Engra/inga. Price, 80 cents 



Physiologically and Philosophically. With an Appendix containing Notes^of Mesmeric an< 
Psychical Experience. By Joseph Haddock, M. D. With T 



SPIRITUAL INTERCOURSE, PHILOSOPHY OF. BEING AN EXPLANA 

tion of Modem Mysteries. By Andrew Jackson Davis. Price, 62 cents. 

SUPERNAL THEOLOGY, AND LIFE IN THE SPHERES. DEDUCEI 

from alleged Spiritual Manifestations. By Owen Q. Warr«n. Octavo. Price 80 cents. 



^ 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOTANY FOR ALL CLASSES. CONTAINING A FLORAL DICTIONARY 

and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. Illustrated. By J. 0. Newman, M.D. Price, 87 cents. 

CHEMISTRY, AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO AGRICULTURE ANI 

Oommerce. By Justus Liebig, M. D., F. B. S. Price, 26 cents. 

DELIA'S DOCTORS; OR, A GLANCE BEHIND THE SCENES. Bl 

Hannah Gardner Creamer. Paper. Prieo, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 ceata. 

'AMILIAB LESSORS ON ASTRONOMX: m%\^"MX> ^^^'^m^ 

o/auutvaaodronth In Schools ui4 Funnies. 'By'M.T».X.."B.'*w"'Vw. "Vassionteft- 



Fowixu AXD Wells' Pdbucixionb. 



FHTRK (IF .NATIONS: IX WHAT CONSISTS ITS SECURITY, i 

L(ctur«'de1lTi>rr4 In tb« Tabernacle, New York. BvXoMuth. With a LikenoAs. Price. 12 cts 
WHAT THE SISTER ARTS TEACH AS TO FARMING. A^ Address. By Horaa 
GnrfWy. Pric*-, li ci-nt*. TRUE BASIS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. An Ad^ 
DBva. By Hon. Wm. II. (foward. Price, 12 cents. ESSAY ON WAGES. The Meaoi 
Emploveil for Upholding ThenL By P. C. Friese. Price, 15 cts. LABOR, ITS HISTORY 
AND i*Ri>SP£CTS. By Robert Pale Owen. Price, 80 centa. 

HINTS TOWARDS liKFORMS; COXv^ISTIXG OF LECTURES, ES- 

MTS. Addreweft. and other Writings. With the Crystal Palace, and its Lessona Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Byllorace Greeley. Price, $1 25. 

HOPES AND HELl'S FOR THE YOCNG OF BOTH SEXES. RELATING 

to the Fomiatlnn of Character, Choice of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Conversa- 
tion, Cultivation ot Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Alfectlon, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Ber. O. 8. Weftver. Price, in Paper, 82 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

HUMAN RIGHTS, AND THEIR POLITICAL GUARANTIES. BY 

Judge Huribut With Notes, by George Combo. Price, Pi^r,- 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cts. 

HOME FOR ALL. A NEW, CHEAP, COSYENIENT, AND SUPERIOR 

Mode of BuildinfE, eontaininff fhll Directions ibr Constructing Gravel Walls. With Views, 
Plans, and Engraved Illustrations. New Edition, Revised and Enlai^ed. Price, 87 cents. 

IMMORTALin TRIUMPHANT. THE EXISTENCE OF A GOD AXD 

Human Immortality, Practically Considered, and the Truth of Divine Revelation Substan- 
tiated. By Rev. John Bovee Doda. Price, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

LITERATURE AND ART. BY S. MARGARET FULLER, TWO PARTS 

in one volume. With an Introduction, by Horace Greeley. Muslin. Price, $1 25. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. Price, 45 Cents. REPORTERS' MAS- 

uaL 75 cents. And all other Works on Phonography. Wholesale and Retail 

POWER OF KINDNESS; INCULCATING THE PRINCIPLES OF 

Benevolence and Love. By Charles Morley. Paper, 80 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 

POPnLATIO^\ THEORY OF. DEDUCED FROM THE GENERAL LAW 

of Animal Fertility. With an Introduction by R. T. Trail, M. D. Price, 15 cents. 

WOMAN; HER EDUCATION AXD INFLUENCE. BY MRS. HUGO 

Eeld. With an Introduction by Mrs. C, M. Kirkland. With PortraltB. Price, 87 centa. 



I works may be ordered in larsre or small quantities. A liberal discount will be made to 
I, and others, who buy to sell again. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 

BaHroad, Steamships, Sailing Vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, Town, or Yillage, In the 

Vaited BtateSt the OaoAdaB, to Europe, or any place on. tYie Q(\o\m. 
Obeokg or drafts, for large amounts, on New YotIl, ¥\iV\aAe\p\>Va^ ont 1VM,VRnv^tiSc«vi% ^^^^visn!^ 
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